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THINGS ARE NOT WHAT THEY SEEM. 
When first we leave Time’s sunny shore, 
To chase the shadows o er Life s sea, 
Hope guides our bark—Youth plies the oar, 
And Love, lends all its witchery. 
2ut soon when Wealth and Fame are past, 
And Love. fades like an idle dream, 
The night comes on—we feel at last, 
* Things are not what they seem.’ 


Our hopes we trace upon the sand, 

Where Disappointment’s waters glide, 
We look behind, no records stand, 

They sank engulf'd beneath the tide. 
But still upon the sands we turn, 

And trace again the cherished dream, 
The wave steals up—at last we learn, 

“ Things are not what they seem.”’ 


Our hearts we bare ‘neath Beauty's simile, 
In gold oft piace our fondest trust, 
Bat do not see them fade the while, 
The first to ashes—both to dust. 
When these are o'er, and Fame flies on, 
Nor leaves behind one empty dream, 
We sigh o’er hopes we built upon— 
* Things are not what they seem.” 


And yet "tis strange, we will not heed, 
When, clad in sunlight, Life appears, 
That Hope alone which e er can lead, 
The farting heart through all its fears, 
But wait, until the knell ot Death, 
Bids us awake from Life's long dream, 
Alas, too late, to fee! the truth, 
« Things are not what they seem.” 
Brooklyn, April, 1844 F. | 


A FEVERISH SKETCH FROM THE WEST INDIES., 
(From * The United Services.”) 

In 17914 I sailed for the West Indies in an old seventy-four, and was present 
at the capture of Martimico and Guadaloupe, and never was the want of ex- 
perienced Surgeons more tully exemplified than on those occasions Bark, 
bark, bark, was the incessant and almost only medicine administered in cases 
of fever—not bark as afterwards given in a concentrated form, but bark m the 
rough, that stuck im the mouth like the rad of a broomstick One general 
system of treatment was adopted, and there was no departure from it. Nei- 
ther the imagination nor the desire of the patient was ever consulted, the same 
tedious routine was persisted in, and the poor fellows in both services died, |i- 
terally, like rotten sheep The same remark will apply to San Douungo, where 
I served under Commodore Ford, and was at the surrender, by capitulation, 
of aconsiderable portion of the island to Lieutenant-Colonel Whitelock, who 
afterwards rendered himself so notorious at Buenos Ayres in South America 
Upon this latter pomt | am rather delicate, as | happened to be there myseli 
And yet I do not know why | should be ashamed of our conduct; the army 
and the navy behaved as bravely as men could possibly do, but really the whole 
of that affair was so unadvisedly undertaken, and at last so wretchedly com- 
manded, that the result was not surprising. 

It was on the morning of the 30th May, 1794, that the Europa, 50, carrying! 
the broad pennant, with the Irresistible, 74, the Belliqueux, 60, and the Scep- 
tre, 64, three trigates, and three sloops, besides transports, having embarked a 
body of troops in the road of l’Archaye, got under way, and made sai! for Port- 
au-Prince, where the whole anchored the same evening in admirable order 
The following morning,—and it certainly was a most lovely one,—preparations, 
were made for attacking the place: the troops were told off for disembarkation,| 
the artillery and stores were in readiness to land, and, though somewhat ener-) 
vated by the climate and sickness, there was a general eagerness to get on 
shore, so that there might be something to do, and the mind be actively 
employed. ‘The ships lay out of range of shot from the forts and sea-bat- 
teries; but we could perceive, by the help of glasses, that the ene:ny was 
not idle. 


tient for the return of its mission ; for it was well known that the officer was 
commissioned to demand the surrender of the place. Speculation ran high as 
the boat danced over the waters and neared the harbour. No notice had been 
taken of her approach, and this seemed to augur favourably that the enemy 
were embarrassed, and the terms dictated would be acceded to. Suddenly 
the wreathing smoke from a gun ata smal! battery aseended, and before the 


| report reached us a shot was seen ricochetting over the mimic waves just ahead 


of the pinnace, and the Lieutenant commanded the men to lay upon their oars. 
Expectation of a quiet termination to the business was instantly dashed. The 
next minute a barge from the shore, with an officer, was perceived pulling out 
to the spot where the pinnace lay, and hope was again revived. A very short 
interval elapsed, and they lay alongside of each other to commanicate. It was 
10 anxious and exciting moment,—the two officers were distinetly visible as, 
standing up, they courteously saluted each other, and commenced conversing. 
Five minutes, or perhaps a little more, elapsed, when, the officers again remov- 


, ng their hats, the boats separated. The barge hoisted a lateen-sail to return 


to the harbour, the pinnace pulled short round, and wended her way back to 
the Commodore. When at convenient distance the flag of truce was strack, 
and mstantly the Europa hoisted the preconcerted sigual that the suspension 
of hostilities was at an end. 

Commodore Ford and the commander of the troops consulted together, and 
orders were issued for the land forces to be ready early the next morning to 
debark, as an attack was meditated upon Fort Bizotton, which appeared to be 


| the strongest defence of the harbour. All was now eagerness and p 


tion for the assault; but the enemy did not seem to understand on which point 
it was most likely they would be assailed, as no movement was perceptible 
that could iead us to suppose they were strengthening the fort, which certain 


| ly was extremely formidable to look at; but we were rather surprised to hear 
the distant booming of artillery inland. It was soon ascertained in the squad- 


ron that the French officer had been directed by the authorities to inform the 
Lievtenant of the Europa that no flag of truce would be admitted; and a ca- 


‘noe with a couple of negroes soon atterwards came uff to the Commodore, by 


which we learned that the firmg in the interior was caused by a conflict that 


| was raging between the blacks and the mulattoes. 


The sea-breeze died away, and by sunset a light aiz came stealthily from 
the land, bearing with it a heavy noxious vapour that was almost stifling to in- 
hale. I was standing on the forecastle, as the ship swung head to wind, and, 
with several others, gazing intently upon the town Suddenly one of the sea- 
men, who was near to me,—and a fine hearty fellow he was,—dropped down 
as if aball bad passed through his heart. There was no staggering—no 
spreading out of the hands for support—no falling on the face or on the back ; 
it was like a heavy concentrated mass descending with violence on the deck, 
which resounded as if the weight were iron or lead. He was immediately 
raised and carried down below. Lie was wot extinct. Scarcely had the sur- 
prise of this occurrence subsided than another was laid prostrate in strong 
convulsions ; and shortly afierwards a third. Orders were then g ven to clear 
the forecastic, and the men to keep as much between decks as the service 
would allow. ‘The Dector’s Mate (a far cleverer man than his superior) de- 
clared that these sudden seizures were caused by the exhalations from some 
putrid matter on the land; and as we were aware that several! battles had been 
fought in the neighbourhood, the revolting and sickening supposition arose that 
the offensive effluvia proceeded from the dead bodies that had been left upon 
ihe field ; and this conjecture was partly verified, though we discuvered that 
there was a large plam and stagnant lake about a league and a half from the 
town, and the plantations and herbage having been partially destroyed by the 
msurgents, the decaying vegetable matter, combined with the miasma from 


‘the lake, and the putrescence of the dead, were wafted off by the land-wind, 


and inflicted the devastating uuscluef. That night nearly forty men were ren- 
dered fit subjeets for the hospital in our stip alone. 

The morning arose upon us in brightness,—by seven o'clock the boats with 
the troops, in two lines abreast, were pulling towards the shore,—the squadron 
hove short upon their cables, for there was not a breath stirring, when, as if 
propitious to our enterprise, the sea-breeze set in a full hour before its usual 
tune. ‘The anchors were ren up to the bows, the white canvas swelled to the 
invigorating visitor, the Belliqueux and the centre bore up and anchored in fine 
position against Fort Bizotton, the Penelope brought up so as to flank a gully 
atthe back of the fort, whilst the Irresistible and the Europa, with the smaller 
craft, kept under sail, to throw in their fire as circumstances required. A body 
of cavalry and some brigades of infantry advanced to oppose the landing of the 


| English ; but they were continually under check from the judicious manage- 


The signal that every arrangement had been completed having been hoisted,| ment of the ships. ‘The firing at the outset was brisk ; but m about an hour 
the pinnace of the Europa, with a Lieutenant in her, and bearing a flag ot) was much slackened from ‘he fort, avd at intervals was quite silenced, though 
truce in the bows, was seen pulling in for the town. The sea-breeze bad! the French colours were kept flying. 
come in delightfully refreshing,—the sky was intensely blue, with only here! [t was the glorious First of June; and at the very pertod in which we were 
and there a stivery fleecy clvud, like an angel's wing, waited along the tace of! fightung, Earl Howe was engaging and defeating the French fleet: but of 
the heavens,—the waters, lightly mppling to the gentle winds, reflected the) course we did not know this ull several months subsequent. In the afternoon 
azure tints from above,—the foliage on each side of the deep bay in which we) the fort enly tired a shot or two vecasionally ; and as black clouds were ga- 
were riding looked sweetly pleasant to the eye, as contrasted with the white) thering on the tops of the mountains, and spread themselves gradually abroad, 
fortifications on the coast and the buildings in the town, whilst the mountains, apprehensions were entertained of an approaching storm,—the lightaungs flash- 
rising in almost purpie splendour, received on their summits the golden hues! ed vividly through the dark gloom, and the roaring of thunder answered hearsely 
of the sun. The white wood-smoke here and there curled up amongst the! .o the discharges of artillery By five o clock the troops were all on shore 
dark trees, and gave a pleasant relief to the dense gloom of the back-ground | and formed. ‘The density of the atmosphere increased, and soon afterwards 
The squadron was lying with their ensigns hoisted,—the white flag, with the) the firing ceased, as the rain descended m torrents and put an end to may’s 
republican tricolor-jack in the upper canton, was displayed at all the de | warfare. There was a fearful convulsion of :he elements,—night hung a sable 
fences and by the shipping in the narbour, and the whole iormed a beautiu')| pall over the dying and the dead. But even anndst the conflict of nature, the 
picture of peace and gladness, which man was about tu deface with blood and) sense of duty prevailed,—under cover of the darkriess about sixty men of the 
slaughter. |41st and 22d contrived to ascend the walls of the fort, and after a brief strug- 

Every eve was fixed upon the pinnace, and every eye was anxiously 1 le were victorious,—the enemy yielded. 
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Sti!l the town and sea-batteries held out, and the storm having passed away, swallowing. Suddenly his hands fell, his features became distorted, and he 
the next day was occupied in preparing fire-ships to send into the harbour, to laid back upon his pillow a corpse. 
cause a general conflagration. The artillery and stores were landed, and the It would be utterly impossible to describe the sensations that came over me 
4th (on which old George's birth-day was commemorated) appointed to assault on witnessing so sudden an exit, especially as | attributed it to the porter, and 
the town and heights. Everything was judiciously planned ; but on the even-. concluded that my own end was close at hand. Horror, remorse, and dread, 
ing of the 3d a canoe went alongside the Commodore, conveying the agreeable) took possession of my faculties, and I threw myself down on my mattress in 
intelligence that the French Commissioners, with the troops, had evacuated despair. On rising up again, I found a fresh tenant on each side of me. | 
the place, which was almost deserted. ‘The succeeding morning the ships ran! bad slept soundly for three hours, insensible to the removal of poor Simkins, 
closer in, the British colours were hoisted upon all the defences, and the lit-| and ignorant that the maintop-man had also breathed his last. Instead of fol- 
tle army marched in and took possession of Port-au-Prince, which they found lowmg the example of the Captain of the forecastle, | felt grea ly refreshed ; 
abandoned. and whilst my money lasted, which was about eight weeks, | regularly drank 

During the progress of hostilities, sickness iucreased ; and almost the first) half a bottle of porter a day, and continued undetected. At last, my only re- 
use made of the conquest, was to secure suitable buildings for hospitals, each maining dollar was swallowed ; and though convalescent, | was still far from 
ship selecting one for itself. Nearly all the houses were empty ; some of being well, ' 
them were very,handsome edifices ; and the gardens, abounding in tropical It was in vain that I entreated for credit; the fellow had no creditable bow- 
fruits, were beautiful and luxurious. But it was a melancholy thing to walk els of compassion ; and though depriving me of porter might bring me to my 
through this paradise in appearance, and see solitude and loneliness in every bier, yet to my bier I might go for anything that he cared. After the stoppage 
street: it was like a city of the dead. ‘The place fixed upon for the ship to jot the tap I pined away, and gradually declined, to the great surprise of the 
whieh [ belonged, had been one of the most costly ; the halls were of chequer-|/Assistant-Surgeon, who had prided himself upon making a cure of me, the only 
ed white and black marble ; statues and ornaments of the same material were one saved out of so many, with the exception of a carpenter's mate, who was 


seen in every niche. ‘The first floor was one extensive room, elegantly deco- 
rated, and it was evident that the whole had been built since the dreadful fire 
that happened three years before, (traces of which were still visible im many 
parts of the town, in masses of ruin and blackened ashes). There were seven 
windows in fron: facing the sea, and thirty-six beds arranged in it, were 
speedily filled ;—nor did the occupants of them remain Jong, as death and the 
doctors were active in sweeping off the unfortunate victims. There was no 
distinction as to rank, officers and men occupied the same apartments ; ard in 
less than a fortnight I found myself an inmate of this splendid mansion, 
stretched out with the prevalent disease, and without a ray of hope that I should 
ever quit it again in life. In fact, there was sufficient to destroy all hope, for 
in about the compass of an hour after being deposited on the mattress, | saw 
two dead bodies carried out past me ; and before the day was closed, no less 
than six had expired in sight of all the rest. Never shall | forget my already 


ised feelings at witnessing this spirit-dampivg, soul-subduing spectacle, afterwards | was able to joi the ship. 


recovering ‘The Doctor was puzzled, ull an attendant who was in the secret, 
told him of my longing for porter. He questioned me on the subject, and I 
admitted the fact. 
| “Tt will most assuredly be your death if you take it,” said he, positively. 
shail die if I don’t,’’*said 1, with equal assurance 
|| “Tt is very strange,’ remarked he; how long have you had this desire 
|, [saw it was of no use to continue concealment, so | frankly told him 
that I had never been a day without i since | first entered the hospital. 
| He was some time before he could credit it; at length, however, he was con- 


vinced. 
| “Lama porter-drinker myself,” said he, ‘‘ but in moderation; and as you 


|say you have accustomed yourself to it, you shall not want for your usual al- 


| lowance now.” 
| Every day I went to his room and had my glass of porter; and a fortnight 
Whether it was sheer imagination 


which must have had a dreadful effect in hasteuing the departure of many of! that carried me through, or the invigorating influences of the porter that made 


the poor fellows who were still struggling to live. 

On the bed at my right hand laid the Captain of the forecastle,—a fine hand- 
some-looking man, six feet in height, and about forty years of age; on my left 
was a maintop-man, a smart, active little chap, whose temper nobody could 
ruffle; but there they were now, perfectly sensible, and fully aware, from the 
scenes that were passing before them, that their own fate was sealed. The 
attendants were old seamen, chiefly of the afterguard, who had braved every 


they were generally right-down drunk, and yet not one of these men took the 
fever. It may be supposed, that under such existing circumstances, great ne- 


| me stout, I shall leave for others to determine ; but I cannot perceive that the 


| practice is judicious, which deprives men suddenly of stimulants, after having 
| been aceustomed to them ail their lives. Imagimation, however, goes very far, 

as was instanced in the case of the carpenter's mate. At the back of the hos- 
| pital was a delightful garden, wuh a sunk marble basin in the centre, beneath 


| the beautiful arched branches of trees that afforded a pleasant shade ; it had 
||formerly been designed for a fountain. Whilst walking there one very hot day, 


climate, and I may also say, every disease under the sun ; but they were never! Brace expressed a wish to jump down into the water and roll about in it; but 


thoroughly sober ; and at night, when the eye of authority was not upon them, 


he was told that if he were to do so, it would be impossible for him to survive. 
Sull whenever we went into the garden, he would linger over the spot and re- 


| iterate his wishes. ‘This man suffered a relapse, and was attacked with brain- 


fever, that rendered him delirious. One night he was missing from the room, 


t ensued ; in fact, with the exception of one of the Assistant-Surgeons,, . 
glee though every search was made for him, he was nowhere to be found. In 


led 
very little attention was paid to the unhappy men, who were compelled to be| the was of al ee 


patients in reality. 
On the second day seven bodies were carried out, but their places were filled) 


again in the course of a few hours; and I was looking forward to the time 


when mine also would become vacant, for | deemed it impossible to live in. 


such a dreadful condition. Some of the deaths were horribly terrific, others; 
em quietly away, nor was it known, except by inspection, that their spirits; 

fled ; several were madly intoxicated, for though the bringing of liquor was} 
strictly prohibited, yet as the attendants could obtain it, and money was free-| 
ly given, there was but small restraint in that particular; and it is worthy 
of remark, that where stimulants were moderately taken, the men lasted the 


t. 

Fen the very first hour of my attack, [ had felt a longing restless desire for 
bottled porter ; it produced irritation when awake, and | dreamed of it in the 
fitfal dozes which weary nature would steal in defiance of malady. | mention 
ed the circumstance to Simkins, the Captain of the forecastle, and begged of 
him to tell me if he thought there were any means of procuring some. 


lated, and so in course you must pay high for it.”’ 

I had secured round my person about thirty dollars—al! I had in the world ; 
and being satisfied there would be no want of cash for the period that | might, 
want to enjoy it, I readily promised to find the money ; he whispered to one ef, 
the attendants, and the matter was arranged. The porter would cost half a 
dollar, and he was to keep another half dollar to himselt, on account of the risk, 
he ran in smuggling it in against orders, but he declared that it was utterly im-| 
possible for him to procure any tll the next day. 

“T shall die if L do not have it at once,” said I, impatiently ; “do let me 
entreat you to get me some without delay.” 

But he positively refused, and soon afterwards quitted the room. 

** | cannot hold it out, Simkins,” uttered I, as tears started to my eyes; 
“and, oh! I think a draught of porter would save me.” 

“Well, it’s a hard case, Muster ——,” responded he. “ As for myself, | 
I knows as I'm out-ard bound, and so in consequence it arn't of much matter ; 
but you sban’t slip your cable, Sir, for the wants of a drop of porter, seeing as 
I’ve got a bottle under my head; but, Lord love your heart, keep a sharp 
look-out, and do it on the sly.” 

In an instant I was on the move ; the bottle was produced ; but as we were 
without any instrument whatever, it was impossible to remove the wire that 
was over the cork. Simkins got a rope-yarn, and taking a round turn on the 
lower part of the neck, he gave me one end whilst he held the other, and fixed 
the bottle between his knees. 

“ Now, saw wood, Muster ——,” said he, “and be as smart as you can 
about it ; there—that’s it—it will soon be hot.” 

I did as I was directed; the rope-yarn rubbed with velocity against the 
pay the friction caused it to get heated, and when supposed to be sufficient- 

y so, he struck the muzzle a slight rap on the bed-stock, and the neck broke 
off as clean as if it had been cut with a diamond. 

“ There, I knowed we should do it,” said he, with seeming glee, though he 
shook terribly from the exertion ; ‘‘ and now, Muster ——, you shall have the 
first bite out of it.” 

I grasped the bottle, applied it to my lips, and never, in the whole course of 
my life did I enjoy a sweeter draught. | then handed the bottle to him, and 
holding it in both of his tremulous hands, as he sat up in his bed, he raised ut to 
hie mouth. I heard the hquid gurgling down his throat with unusual noise : it 

was a sort of eager chuckling, as if pleased with the beverage he persisted in 


“Lord love you—yes, Sir,’ answered he ; “but you know as its come 


ing his predilection 
for the fountain, inquired whether they had looked for hun there. [| was an- 
‘swered in the negative, and we at once went to the place, where we found the 
carpenter's mate up to his neck in the water, in which he had been for several 
hours, and luxuriating in his cold bath. He was lifted out, carried to his bed ; 
and being wrapped up warm, a profuse perspiration was induced ; his intell 
resumed their functions, the fever left him, and in another week he returned 
ito his duty. 
| I have witnessed numerous other instances of a similar nature; and as for 
the old practice, | trust | may never see any more of it. Thank God, the Sur- 
\geons of the present day, im both Services, are men of superior talent ; the 
|treatment is that of rational beings; and we shall be spared the infliction of a 
\Jack Rattlin bawling into the ears of a dying man, “ Hilloa, shipmate! howld 
jon by the life-lines il the Doctor comes.” 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.—BARERE’S 
MEMOIRS. 
| From the last Edinburgh Quarterly Review. 
Mémoires de Bertrand Barere : publies par MM. Hippolyte Carnot, Membre de 
| la Chambre des Députes, et David d’Angers, Membre de |"Institut : prece- 
| des d’une Notice Historique par H. Carnot. 4 Tomes Paris: 1843. 

This book has more than one title to our serious attention. It is an appeal, 
ssolemly made to posterity by a man who played a conspicuous part in great 
‘events, and who represents himself as deeply aggrieved by the rash and male- 
volent censure of his contemporaries. To such an appeal we shall always 
give ready audience. We can perform no duty more useful to society, or more 
agreeable to our own feelings, than that of making, as far as our power ex- 
tends, reparation to the slandered and persecuted benefactors of mankind. We 
\therefore promptly took into our consideration this copious apology for the life 
cof Bertrand Barére. We have made up our minds: and we now purpose to 
do him, by the blessing of God, full and signal justice. 
| It is to be observed that the appellant in this case does not come into court 
‘alone. He is attended to the bar of public opinion by two compurgators who 
‘occupy highly honourable stations. One of these is M. David of Angers, mem- 
ber of the Institute, an eminent sculptor, and, if we have been rightly informed, 
a favourite pupil, though not a kinsman, of the painter who bore the same 
name. The other, to whom we owe the biographical preface, is M. 
Hippolyte Carnot, member of the Chamber of putes, and son of 
‘the celebrated Director. In the judgment of M. David and of M. Hippolyte 
‘\Carno’, Barére was a deserving and an ill-used man, a man who, though by 
no means faultless, must yet, when due allowance is made for the force of cir- 
jcumstances and the infirmity of human nature, be conspired as on the whole 
entitled to our esteem It will be for the public to determine, after a full hear- 
‘ing, whether the editors have, by thus connecting their names with that of Ba- 
rére, raised his character or lowered their own. 

We are not conscious that, when we opened this book, we were under the 
influence of any feeling likely to pervert our judgment. Undoubtedly we had 
long entertained a most unfavourable opinion of Barére; but to this opinion 
we were not tied by any passion or by any interest. Our dislike was @ reason- 
able dislike, and might have been removed by reason. Indeed our expectation 
was, that these Memoirs would in some measure clear Barére’s fame That 
he could vindicate himself from all the charges which had been brought against 
him, we knew to be impossible ; and his editors admit that he has not done 
so. But we thought it highly probable that some grave accusations would 
be refuted, and that many offences to which he would have been 
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jorced to plead guilty would be greatly extenvated. We were not 
dispused to be severe. We were fully aware that temptations sveh ae 
these to which the members of the Convention and of the Committee of 
Public Safety were exposed must try severely the strength of the firmest vir- 
tue. Indeed our inclination has always been to regard with an indulgence, 
which to some rigid moralists appears excessive, those faults into which gentle 
and noble spirits are sometimes hurried by the excitement of conflict, by the 


maddening influence of sympathy, ard by ill-regulated zeal fora public cause. 


With such feelings we read this book, and compared it with other accounts 
of the events in winch Barere bore a part. It is now our duty to express the 
opmion to which this investigation has led us 

Our opimon then is this, that Barere approached nearer (han any person men- 
tioned in history or fiction, whether man or devil, to the idea of consummate 
and universal depravity. in him the qualities which are the proper objects of 
hatred, and the qualities which are the proper objects of contempt, preserve an 
exquisite and absolute harmony. In almost every particular sort of wicked- 
ness he Las had rivals. His sensuality was immoderate ; but this was a fail- 
ing common to hin with many great aud amiable men. There have been many 
men as cowardly as he, some as cruel, a few as impudent. There may also 
have been as great liars, though we never met with them or read of them 
But when we pat every thing together, sensuality, poltroonery, baseness, ef- 
trontery, mendacity, barbarity, the result is something which ina novel we 
should condemn as caricature, and to which we veuture to say, no parallel can 
be found in history. 

It would be grossly unjust, we acknowledge, to try a man situated as Ba- 
rére was by asevere standard. Nor have we done so. We have formed our 
opimien of hin by comparing him, not with politicians of stainless character, 
not with Chancellor D’ Aguesseau, or General Washington, or Mr. Wilberforce, 
or Earl Grey, but with bis own colleagues of the Mountam. ‘That party in- 
cluded a considerable number of the worst men that ever lived; but we see 
in Y nothing like Barere. Compared wih him, Fouche seems houest ; Bil- 
laud seems humane ; Hebert seems to rise into dignity. Every other chief of 
a party, says M. Hippolyte Camot, has found apologists: one set of men ex- 
alts the Girondists ; another set justifies Danton ; « third deifies Robespierre ; 
but Barere has remained without a defender. We venture to suggest 4 very 
sumple solution of this phenomenon. All the other chiefs of parties had some 
good qualities, and Barere had none. ‘The genius, courage, patriotism, and ha- 
manity of the Girondist statesmen, more than atoned for what was culpable in 
their conduct, and should have protected thei from the msult of being com- 
pared with such a thing as Barére. Danton and Robespierre were indeed bad 
men, butin both of them some important parts of the mind remained sound. 
Danton was brave and resolute, fond of pleasure, of power, and of distinc- 
uon, with vehement passions, with lax principles, but with some kind and man- 
ly feelings, capable of great crimes, but capable also of frendship and of com- 
passion. He, therefore, naturally finds admirers among persons of bold and 
sanguine dispositions. Robespierre was a vain, envious, and suspicious man, 
with a hard heart, weak uerves, and a gloomy temper. But we cannot with 
truth deny that he was, in the vulgar sense of the word, disinterested, that his 
private liie was correct, or that he was sincerely zealous for his own system 
of politics and morals. He, therefore, naturally finds admirers among honest 
but moody and bitter democrats. If no class has taken the reputation of Ba- 
rere under its patronage, the reason is plain; Barere had not a single virtue, 
nor even the semblance of one. 

It is true that he was not, as far as we are able to judge, originally of a sa- 
vage disposition ; but this circumstance seems to us only to aggravate his guilt. 
‘There are some unhappy men constitutionally prone to the darker passions, 
men ail whose blood is gall, and to whom bitter words and harsh actions are as 
natural as snarling and biting to a ferocious dog. To come into the world with 
this wretched mental disease is a greater calamity than to be born blind or 
deaf. A man who, having such a temper, keeps it in subjection, and constrains 
himself to behave habituedly with justice and humanity towards those who are 
in his power, seems to us worthy of the highest admiration. There have been 
instances of this self-command ; and they are among the most signal triumphs 
of philosophy and religion. On the other hand, a man who, having been blessed 
by nature with a bland disposition, gradually brings himself to inflict misery 


on his fellow-creaiures with indifference, with satisfaction, and at length with4 


a hideous rapture, deserves to be regarded as a portent of wickedness, and 
such a man was Barere. The history of his downward progress is full of in- 
struction. Weakness, cowardice, and fickleness were born with him, the best 
quality which he received from nature was a good teimper. These, it 1s true, 
are not very promising materials; yet out of materials as unpromising, high 
sentiments of piety and of honour have sometimes made martyrs and heroes 

Rigid principles often do tor feeble minds what stays do for feeble bodies. But 
Barére had no principles at all. His character was equally destitute of natural 
and of acquired strength. Neither in the commerce of life, nor in books, did 
we ever become acquainted with any mind so unstable, so utterly destitute of, 
tone, se incapable of independent thought and earnest preference, so ready to 
take impressions and so ready to lose them. He resembled those creepers 
which must lean on something, and which, as soon as their prop Is removed, 
fall down in utter helplessness. He could no more stand up, erect and self 

supported, in any cause, than the ivy can rear itself like the oak, or the wild 
vine shoot to heaven like the cedar of Lebanon. It is barely possible that, 
under good guidance and in favourable circumstances, such a man mgt have 
slipped through life without discredit. But the unseaworthy craft, which even 
in still water would have been in danger of going down from its own rotten- 
ness, was launched on a raging ocean, amidst a storm in which a whole armada 
of gallant ships was cast away. ‘The weakest and most servile of human be-' 
ings, found himself on a sudden an actor in a Revolution which convulsed the 


whole civilized world. At first he fell under the influence of humane and tmo-|'8'"® 


ble was hurled down from the height of power bopeloss ruin aud infamy. 
The shock sobered him at once. The fumes of his horribic tiiosication passed 
away But lie was vow so irrecoverably depraved, that the diserpline of ad- 
versity only drove him further into wickedness. Ferocious vices, of which he 
had never been suspected, had been developed in him by power Another 
class of vices, less hateful perhaps, but more despicable, was now developed in 
hun by poverty and disgrace. Having appalled the whole world by great 
crimes perpetrated under the pretence of zeal for liberty, he became the mean- 
est of ail the tools of despotism. It is nut easy to settle the order of prece- 


, dence among his vices ; but we are inclined to think that lis baseness was, on 


the whole, a rater aud more marvellous thing than lis cruelty 

‘This 1s the view which we have long taken of Barere’s character ; but, till 
we read these Memoirs, we held our opinion with the diffidence which becomes 
ayudge who has only heard one side. The case seemed strong, aud in parts 
unanswerable ; yet we did not know what the accused party might have to 
say for himself ; and, not being much inclined to take our fellow-creatures 
enther for angels of light or for angels of darkuess, we could net but feel some 
suspicion that his offences had been exaggerated. “That suspicion is now at an 
end. ‘The vimdication is before us. Jt occupies four volumes. It was the 
work of forty years. It would be absurd to suppose that it does not refute 
every serious charge which admitted of refutation. low many serious charges, 
then, are here refuted’? Not a single ove. Most of the inputations which 
have been thrown on Barére he does not even notice. In seach cases, of course, 
judgment must go against him by detavit. ‘The fact ts, that nothing can be 
more meagre and uninteresting than lis account of the great public Uansac- 
tions in which he was engaged. He gives us hardly a word of vew informa- 
tion respecting the proceedings of the Committee of Public Safety; and, by 
way of compensation, tells us long stories about things wiich happened before 
he emerged {rom obscurtty, and after he had again sunk into it. 

We will now try to present our readers with a sketch of this man's life. 
We shall, of course, make very sparing use indeed of lus own Memoirs ; and 
never without distrust, except where \uey are contirmed by other evidence. 

Bertrand Barere was born in the year 1755, at Tarbes im Gascony. His fa- 
ther was the proprietor of 4 swall estate at Vieuzac, im the beautiful vale of 
Argeles. Bertrand always loved to be called Barere de Vieuzac, and flattered 
himself with the hope that, by the help of this feudal addition to lus name, he 
might pass fora gentleman. He was educated for tie bar at Toulouse, the 
seat of one of the most celebrated parliaments vf Lie kingdom, practised as an 
advocate with considerable success, and wiote some simail pieces, which he sent 
to the principal literary societies in the soull of Eranee. Among provincial 
towns, Toulouse seems tu have been remarkably mel diilerent versifiers and 
eritics. it gloried especially ui one veuerabie iustitution, called the Academy 
of the Floral Games. ‘This body held every year « grand meeting, which was 
a subject of intense interest to the whole city, aud at which flowers of gold and 
silver were given as prizes for odes, for dyls, and Jor something that was called 
eloquence. These bounties produced of course tue ordinary effect of boun- 
ties, and turned people who might have been tisiving aitorneys and useful apo- 

thecanes into small wits aod bad poets. Barere ducs net appear to have been 
so lucky as tu obtaim any of these precious flowers ; but one of his performan- 
ces was mentioned with honour. At Montauban be was more fortunate. The 
Academy of that town bestowed on him several prizes, one for « panegyric on 
Louis the ‘Twelfth, in which the blessings of monarcny and the joyalty of the 
French nation were set forth; and another for 4 panegyiic on poor Frane de 
Pompignen, in which, as may easily be supposed, the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century was sharply assailed. Then Barere found an old stone in- 
scribed with three Latin words, and wrote a dissertation upon it, which pro- 
cured him a seat in a learned Assembly, called the Toulouse Academy of Sei- 
ences, Inseriptions, and Polite Literature. At length the doors of the Academy 
of the Floral Games were opened to so much merit. Bareére, in huis thirty-third 
lyear, took his seat as one of that illustrious brotherhood, and made an inaugu- 
ral oration which was greatly admired. We own that we cannot blame hin 
for dwelling long on the least disgraceful portion of bis existence. To send in 
declamations for prizes offered by provincial academues, is indeed no very use- 
tul or dignificd employment for a bearded man; but 1 would have been well if 
|Barere had always been so employed. 

In 1785 he married a young lady of considerable fortune. Whether she 
was In other respects qualified to wake a home happy, is a point respecting 
which we are imperfectly informed. In a little work, entitled Melancholy Pa- 
ges, which was written in 1797, Barere avers that lis marriage was one of mere 
convemence, that at the altar his heart was heavy with sorrowful forebodings, 
that he turned pale as he pronounced the solemn “ Yes,” that unbidden tears 
rolled down his cheeks, that his mother shared his presentiment, and that the 
evil omen was accomplished. ‘* My marrage,” le says, “ was one of the 
most unhappy marriages.’’ So romantic a tale, told by se noted a liar, did not 
command our belief. We were, therefore not much surprised to discover that, 
im his Memoirs, he calls his wife a most amiable woman, and declares that, af- 
ter he had been united to her six years, he found ber as amiable «s ever. He 
complains, indeed, that she was too much attached to royalty and to the old su- 
perstition ; bat he assures us that his respect for her virtues induced him to to- 
lerate her preyudices. Now Barére, at the time of his marnage, was himself a 
Royalist and a Catholic. He had gained one prize by flattering the Throne, 
and another by defending the Church. It is hardly possible, theretore, that dis- 
putes about politics or religion should have embittered bis domestic life till 
some tune alter he became a husband. Our own guess ts, that lis wile was, 
as he says, a virtuous and amiable woman, and that she did her best to make 
tum happy during some years. It seems clear tat, when circumstances de- 
veloped the latent atrocity of his character, she could uo longer endure him, 


| refused to sce him, and sent back his letters unopened. Then ut was, we ima- 


that he invented the fable about his distress on luis wedding day. 


derate men, and talked the language of humanity and moderation. But he) !u 1788 Barere paid his first visit to Paris, attended reviews, heard Laharpe 


soon found | If surr Jed by tierce and resolute spirits, scared by no dan-| 
ger and restrained by no scruple. 


their victim or their accomplice. His choice was soon made. 


lat the Lyewum, and Condorcet at the Academy vl Sciences, stared at the en- 


He had to choose whether he would be|\voys of Tippoo Saib, saw the Royal Family dive at Versailles, aud kept a 
He tasted blood,| journal in which he noted down adventures and speculations. Some parts of 


and felt no loathing ; he tasted it again, and liked it well. Cruelty became! (this journal are printed in the first volume of the work betore us, and are cer- 


with him, fitst a habit, then a passion, at last a madness. So complete and ra- 
pid was the degeneracy of his nature, that within a very few months after the 
time when he had passed for a good-natured man, he had brought himsel! to 


look on the despair and misery u! lis fellow-creatures, with a glee resembling) 


tainly most characteristic. ‘The worst vices of the writer had not yet shown 
themselves ; but the weakness which was the parent of those vices appears in 
levery line. His levity, his inconsistency, his servility, were already what they 
were tothe last. All his opinions, all his feelings, spi round and round like 


that of the tiends whom Dante saw watching the pool of seething pitch im Male-|/a weathercock in a whirlwind. Nay, the very impressions which he receives 


boge. He had many associates in guilt ; 


but he distinguished himself from) through his senses are not the same two days together. He sees Louis the 


them all by the Bacchanalian exultation which he seemed to feel in the work Sixteenth, and ts so much blinded by loyalty as to find Lis Majesty handsome. 


ted 


of death. He was drunk with mnocent and noble blood, laughed and sl 
as he butchered, and howled strange songs and reeled im strange dances amidst 


\* I fixed my eyes,” he says, ** with a lively curiosity on lis fine countenance, 
which 1 thought open ,and noble.” The next time that the King appears, 


the carnage. ‘Then came a sudden and violent tarn of fortune. ‘The misera-| 


all is altered. His Mayesty’s eyes are without the smallest expression, be 
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has a vulgar laugh which seems like idiocy, an ignoble figure, an awkward 
gait, and the look of a big boy ill brought up. 
portant questions. arére is for the parliaments on the Monday and against. 
the parliaments on the Tuesday, for feudality in the morning and against teu- 
dality inthe afternoon. One day he admires the English constitution ; then! 
he shudders to think that, in the straggles by which that constitution had been 
obtained, the barbarous islanders had murdered a king, and gives the prefer- 
ence to the constitution of Bearn. Bearn, he says, has a sublime constitution, 
a beautiful constitution. There the nobility and clergy meet in one house and 
the Commons in another. If the houses differ, the King has the casting vote. 
A few weeks later we find him raving against the principles of this sublime 
and beautiful constitution. ‘Io admit deputies of the nobility and clergy into 
the legislature is, he says, neither more nor less than to admit enemies of the 
nation into the legislature. 

In this state of mind, without one settled purpose or opinion, the slave of 
the last word, royalist, aristocrat, democrat, according to the prevailing senti- 
ment of the coffee-house or drawing-room into which he had just looked, did 
Barére enter into public life. The States-General had been summoned. Ba- 
rére went down to his own province, was there elected one of the representa- 
tives of the Third Estate, and returned to Paris in May 1789. 

A great crisis, often predicted, had at last arrived. In no country, we con- 
ceive, have intellectual freedom and political servitude existed together so long 
as in France, during the seventy or eighty years which preceded the last con- 
vocation of the Orders. Ancient abases and new theories flourished in equal 
vigour side by side. The people, having nv constitutional means of checking 
even the most flugitious misgovernment, were indemnified for oppression by be-| 
ing suffered to luxuriate in anarchical speculation, and to deny or ridicule eve-| 
ty principle on which the institutions of the state reposed. Neither those who’ 
attribute the downiall of the old French institutions to the public grievances, 
ner those who attribute it to the doctrines of the philosophers, appear to us to’ 
have taken into their view more than one half of the subject. Grievances as 
heavy have often been endured without producing a revolution ; doctrines as. 
bold have often been propounded without producing a revolution. The ques- 
tion, whether the French uation was alienated from its old polity by the follies 
and vices of the Viziers and Sultanas who pillaged and disgraced it, or by the 
writings of Voltaire and Rousseau, seems to us as idle as the question whe- 
ther it was fire or SS that blew up the mills at Hounslow. Neither 
cause would have su alone. Tyranny may last through ages where dis- 
cussion is suppressed. Discussion may safely be left free by rulers who act on 

lar principles. But combine a press like that of London, with a govern- 
ment like that of St. Petersburg, and the inevitable effect will be an explosion. 
that will shake the world» -So it was in France. Despotism and License, 
mingling in unblessed union, engendered that mighty Revolution in which the 
lineaments of both parents were strangely blended. ‘The long gestation was 
accomplished ; and Europe saw, with mixed hope and terror, that agonizing 
travail and that portentous birth. 

Among the crowd of legislators which at this conjuncture poured from all, 
the provinces of France into Paris, Barére made no contemptible figure. The. 
opimons which he fur the moment protessed were popular, yet not extreme. 
His character was fair; his personal advantages are said to have been consi- 
derable ; and, from the portrait which is prefixed to these Memoirs, and which. 
represents him as he appeared in the Convention. we should judge that his fea-_ 
tures must have been strikingly handsome, though we think that we can read/ 


It is the same with more im-) 


| an apprenticeship of two laborious and eventful years. 


in the Legislative Assembly ; a preposterous and mischievous regulation, to 
whieh the disasters which followed must in part be ascribed. Jn England, 
what would be thought of a parliament which did not contain one single person 
who had ever sat in parliament before? Yet it may safely be affirmed, that the 
namber of Englishmen who, never havingtaken any share in public affairs, are 
yet well qualified, by knowledge and observation, to be members of the legis- 
lature, is at least a hundred times as great as the namber of Frenchmen who 
were so qualified in 1791. How, indeed, should it have been otherwise’ Iu 
England, centuries of representative government have made all educated peo- 
ple in some measure statesmen. In France, the National Assembly had proba- 
bly been composed of as good materials as were then to be found. It had un- 
doubtedly removed a vast mass of abuses; some of its members had read aod 
thought much about theories of government ; and others had shown great ora- 
torical talents. But that kind of skill which is required for the constructing, 
launching, and steering of a polity was lamentably wanting ; for it is a kind of 
skill to which practice contributes more than books. Books are indeed useful 
tothe surgeon. But the real navigator is formed on the waves; the real sur- 
geon is formed at bedsides ; and the conflicts of free states are the real school 
of constitutional statesmen. ‘The National Assembly had, however, now served 
It had, indeed, by no 
means finished its education ; but it was no longer, as on the day when it met, 
altogether rude to political functions. Its later proceedings contam abundant 
proof that the members had profited by their experience. Beyond all doubt, 
there was not in France any equal number of persons possessing in an equal 
degree the qualities necessary fur the judicious direction of public affairs ; and, 
Just at this moment, these legislators, misled by a childish wish to display their 
ewn disinterestedness, deserted the duties which they had half learned, and 
which nobody else had learned at all, aud left their hall to a second crowd of 
novices, who had still to master the first rudiments of political business. When 
Barére wrote his Memoirs,the absurdity of this Self-denying Ordmance had been 
proved by events, and was, we believe, acknowledged by all parties. He ac- 
cordingly, with his usual mendacity, speaks of it in terms implying that he had 
opposed it. There was, he tells us, no good citizen who did not regret this 
fatal vote. Nay, all wise men, he says, wished the National Assembly to con- 
tinue its sittings as the first Legislative Assembly. But no attention was paid 
to the wishes of the enlightened firends of liberty ; and the generous but fatal 
suicide was perpetrated. Now the fact is, that Barere, far from opposing this 
ill-advised measure, was one of those who most eagerly supported it ; that he 
described it from the tribune as wise and magnanimous , and tha. he assigned, 
as his reasons for taking this view, some of those phrases in which orators of 
his class delight, and which, on all men who have the smaliest insight into po- 
lities, produce an effect very similar to that of ipecacuanha. * Those,’’ he said, 
‘who have framed a constitution for their country, are, sv to speak, out of the 
pale of that social state of which they are the authors; for creative power 1s 
not iu the same sphere with that which it has created.” 

M. Hippolyte Carnot has noticed this untruth. and attributes it to mere for- 
getfulness. We leave it to him to reconcile his very charitable supposition 
with what he elsewhere says of the remarkable excellence of Barere’s memo- 


Many members of the National Assembly were indemnified for the sacrifice 
of legislative power, by appointments in various departments of the public 
service. Of these fortunate persons Barére was one. A high Court of Ap- 
peal had just been instituted. This court was io sit at Paris ; but its jurisdic- 


in them cowardice and meanness very legibly written by the hand of God. tion was to extend over the whole reali, and the departments were to choose 
His conversation was lively and easy; his manners remarkably good for a the judges. Barére was nominated by the department of the Upper Pyrenees, 
country lawyer. Women of rank and wit said that he was the only man who, and took his seat in the Palage of Justice. He asserts, and our readers may, 
on his first arrival from a remote province. had that indescribable air which it if they choose, believe, that it was about this time in contemplation to make 
was supposed that Paris alone could give. His eloquence, indeed, was by no |him Minister of the Interior, and that, in order to avoid so grave a responsibili- 
means so much admired im the capita! as it had been by the ingenious acade-, ty, he obtained permission to pay a v.sit to his native place. It is certain that 
micians of Montauban and Toulouse. His style was thought very bad ; and jhe left Paris early in the year 1792, wd passed some months in the south of 
very bad, if a foreigner may venture to judge, it continued to the last. It) France. 
would, however, be unjust to deny that he had some talents for speaking and) [py the mean time, it became clear that the constitution of 1791 would not 
writing. His rhetoric, though deformed by every imaginable fault of taste,| work. It was, indeed, not to be expected, that a constitution new both in its 
from bombast down to buffoonery, was not wholly without force and vivacity principles and its details would at first work easily. Had the chief magistrate 
He had also one quality which, in active life, often gives fourth-rate men an) enjoyed the entire confidence of the people, had he performed his part with the 
advantage over first-rate men. Whatever he could do, he could do without ytmost zeal, fidelity, aud ability, had the represeutative body included all the 
effort, at any moment, in any abundance, and on any side of any question. wisest statesinen of France, the difficulties might still have been found insuper- 
There was, wdeed, a perfect harmony between his moral character and his in-able. But, in fact, the experiment was made under every disadvantage. ‘The 
tellectual character. Histemper was that of a slave ; his abilities were ex-| King, very naturally, hated the constitution. In the Legislative Assembly 
actly those which qualified him to be a useful slave. Of thinking to purpose, were men of genius and men of good intentions, but not a single man of expe- 
he was utterly incapable ; but he had wonderful readiness in arranging and ex- rience. Nevertheless, if France had been suffered to settle her own affairs 
pressing thoughts furnished by others. | without foreign interfereuce, it 1s possible that the calamities which followed 
In the Nationa! Assembly he had no opportunity of displaying the full ex-, might have been averted. The King who, with many good qualities, was slug- 
tent either of his talents or of his vices. He was indeed eclipsed by much gish and sensual, might have found compensation fur lus lost prerogatives in 
abler men. He went, as was his habit, with the stream, spoke occasionally js immense civil list, in his palaces and hunting grounds, in soups, Perigord 
with some success, ana edited a journal called the Pornt du Jour, in which the jpies, and champagne. ‘The people, finding themselves secure in the enjoy- 
debates of the Assembly were reported. | ment of the valuable reforms which the National Assembly had, in the midst 
He at first ranked by no means among the violent reformers. He was not of all its errors, effected, would not have been easily excited by demagogues to 
friendly to that new division of the French territory which was among the ment acts of atrocity ; or, if acts of atrocity had been committed, those acts would 
unportant changes introduced by the Revolution, and was especially unwilling) probably have produced a speedy and violent re-action. Had tolerable quiet 
to see his native province dismembered. He was entrusted with the task of |been preserved during a few years, the constitution of 1791 might perhaps have 
framing Reports on the Woods and Forests. Louis was exceedingly anxious) taken root, might have gradually acquired the streagth which time alone can 
about this matter: for his majesty was a keen sportsman, avd would much ra-| give, and might, with some modifications which were undoubted! Jed, have 
ther have gone without the Veto, or the prerogative of making peace and war > lasted down to the present time. ‘lhe European coalition against the Revolu- 
than without his hunti g and shooting. Gentlemen of the royal household, tion extinguished all hope of such a result. The deposition of Louis was, in 
were sent to Barére, in order to intercede for the deer and pheasants. Nor) our opinion, the necessary consequence of that coalition. ‘The question was 
was this intercession unsuccessful. The reports were so drawn, that Barere| now no longer, whether the King should have ao absolute Veto or a suspen- 
was afverwards accused of ‘having dishonestly sacrificed the interests of the) sive Veto, whether there should be one chamber or two chambers, wiether the 
public to the tastes of the court. ‘To one of these reports he had the incon- members of the repr tative body should be re-eligible or not ; but whether 
ceivable folly aud bad taste to prefix a punning motto from Virgil, fit only for'| France should belong to the French. The idependence of the nation, the in- 


such essays as he had been im the habit of composing for the Floral Games— | 


“ Si canimus sylvas, sylve sint Consule digne.”’ 

This literary foppery was one of the few things in which he was consistent 
Royalist or Girondist, Jacobin or Imperialist, he was always a ‘I’rissotin. 

As the hical party b weaker and weaker, Barére gradually es- 
tranged himself more and more from it, and drew closer and closer to the re- 

blicans. It would seem that, during this transition, he was for a time close- 
y connected with the family of Orleans. It is certain that he was entrusted 
with the guardianship of the celebrated Pamela, afterwards Lady Edward Fitz- 
gerald ; and it was asserted that be received during some years a pension of| 
twelve thousand francs from the Palais Royal. 

At the end of September 1791, the labours of the National Assembly termi-| 
uated, and those of the first and last Legislative Assembly commenced. 

it bad been enacted that no member of the National Assembly should sit 


tegrity of the territory, were at stake ; and we must say plamly, that we cor- 
\dially approve of the conduct of those Frenchmen who, at that conjuncture, re- 
solved, like our own Blake, to play the men for their ceuntry, under whatever 
form of government their country might fall. 

| It seems to us clear that the war with the Contineatal coalition was, cn the 
side of France, at first a defensive war, and therefore a just war. It was not a 
'war for small objects, or against despicable enemies. On the event were staked 
all the dearest interests ot the French people. Foremost among the threaten- 
ing powers appeared two great and martial monarchies, ether of which, situa- 
\ted as France then was, might be regarded as a formidable assailant. It is evi- 
ident that, under such circumstances, the French could not, without extreme im- 
pradence, entrust the supreme admimis:ration of their affairs to any person 
\whose attachment to the national cause admtted of doubt. Now, it is no re- 
‘proach to the memory of Lovis to say, that he was not attached to the national 
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cause. Had he been so, he would have been something more than man. He but who enjoyed a high reputation for probity and public spirit, Pétion and Ro- 
had held absolute power, not by usurpation, but by the accident of birth and land, lent the whole weight of their names to the Girondist connexion ‘The 
by the ancient polity of the kingdom. That power he had, on the whole, used wife of Roland brought to the deliberations of her husband's friends masculine 
with lenity. He had been willing to make to them, of his owa mere motion, courage and force of thought, tempered by womanly grace and vivacity. Nor 
concessions such as searcely any other sovereign has ever made except under was the splendour of a great military reputation wanting to this celebrated 
duress. He had paid the penalty of faults not his own, of the haughtiness and party  Dumourier, then victorions over the foreign invaders, and at the height 
ambition of some of his predecessors, of the dissoluteness and baseness of of popular favour, must be reckoned among the allies of the Gironde. 
others. He had been vanquished, taken captive, led in trinmph, put in ward The errors of the Brissotines were undoubtedly neither few nor small; but 
He had escaped : he had been caught, he ad been dragged back like a runa- when we fairly compare their condnet with the conduct of any other party 
way galley-siave tothe oar. He was still a state prisoner. His qriet was bro- which acted or suffered dung the French Revolution, we are foreed to admit 
ken by daily atfronts and lampoons. Accustomed from the cradle to be treated their superiority in every quality except that single quality which, in such times, 
with profound reverence, he was now forced to command his feelings, while prevails over every other, decision. ‘They were zealous for the great social re- 
men who, a few months before, had been hackney writers or country attorneys, forma which had been effected by the National Assembly , and they were right. 
sat in his presence with covered heads, and addressed him in the easy tone of For though that reform was, in some respects, carried too far, it was a blessing 
equality. Conscious of fair intentions, sensible of hard usage, he doubtless de- well worth even the fearful price which has been paid fort. They were re- 
tested the Revolution ; aud, while charged with the conduct of the war against, solved to maintain the jadependence of their country against foreign invaders ; 
the confederates, pived in secret for the sight of the German eagles and the and they were right. For the heaviest of all yokes is the yoke of the stran- 
sound of the German drums. We do not blame him for this. But can we ger They thought that, if Louis remained at their head, they could not carry 
blame those who, bemg resolved to defend the work of the National Assembly on with the requisite energy the conflict against the European coalition. They 
against the interference of strangers, were not disposed to have him at their therefore concurred inestablishing a repablican government ; and here, again 
head in the fearfal struggle wineh was approaching! We have nothing tosay they were right. For w that struggle for life and death, i would have been 
in defence or extenuation of the insolence, injustice, and cruelty, with which, madness to trust a hostile or even a half-hearted leader. 
after the victory of the republicans, he and his family were treated. But this ‘hus far they went along with the revolutionary movement. At this point 
we say, that the French had only one alternative, to deprive him of the powers t)_y stopped ; and, in our judgment, they were night in stopping, as they had 
of first magistrate, or to groaad ther arms and submit patiently te foreign dic- jeen rivit in moving. For great ends, and ander extraordinary circumstances, 
tien. "the events of the tenth of August sprang inevitably from the league jjey jad concurred m measures which, together with much good, had neces- 
of Pilnitz. ‘The King’s palace was stormed ; lis guards were slaughtered. carly produced much evil; whieh had unsettled the public mind ; which had 
He was suspended trom his reyal functions , and the Legislative Assembly i- (aken away from government the sanction of prescription ; which had loosened 
vited the nation to eleet an extraordinary Convention, with the fall powers the yery foundations of property and law. ‘They thought that it was now their 
which the conjuncture required. ‘To this Convention the members of the Na-! duty to prop what it had recently been their duty to batter. They loved li- 
tional Assembly were eligible; and Barere was chosen by his own depart- erty, bot liberty associated with order, with justice, with mercy, and with ci- 
viltsation. They were republicans ; but they were desirous to adorn their re- 
he Convention met on the twenty-lirst of September 92. ve first prO- ouble with all that had given crace and dignity to the fallen monarchy. 
ceedings were unanimous. Koyaity was abolished by acclamation. No ob- which had done m old 
jections were made to this great change, and no reasons were assigned for it pines to mitivate the slavery of France, would now lend additional charms to 
for certainly we cannot honour with the name of reasons such apophthegms, jer freedom Thev saw with horror crimes exceeding in atrocity those which 
as that kings are in the moral world what monsters are im the physical world jad disgraced the mfuriated religious factions of the sixteenth century, perpe- 
and that the history of kings is the martyrology of nations. But though the trared in the name of reason and philanthropy They demanded, with eloquent 
discussion was worthy only of » debating-club of schoolboys, the resolution to. yehemence, that the authors of the lawless massacre which, just before the 
which the Convention came seems to have been that which sound policy dictated ,eeting of the Convention, had been committed in the prisons of Paris, should 
In saying this,we do not mean to express an opmion that a republic ts,either in je brought to condign punishment. ‘They treated with just contempt the 
the abstract the best form of government, or is, under ordimary circumstances, the which have been set up for that great erune. They admitted that the public 
fori of government best suited to the French people. Our own opinion is, danger was pressing ; but they denied that it justified a violation of those prin- 
thatthe best governments which have ever existed in the world have been It- ¢jpjes of morality on which all society rests. The independence and honour 
mited monarchies , and that Franee, in particular, has never enjoyed so much of France were indeed to be vindicated, but to be vindicated by triumphs and 
prosperity and freedom as under a lunited monarchy Nevertheless, we ap- pot by murders 
prove of the vote of the Convention which abolished kingly government. ‘The Opposed to the Givondists was a party, which, having been long execrated 
interference of foreign powers had brought on a crisis which made extraordinary {jpoughout the civilised world, has of late—such is the ebb and flow of opi 
measures necessary Hereditary monarchy may be, and we beheve that i 18. joy, oe aa not only apologists, but even eulogists. We are not yee 
a very useful institution in a country like France. And masts are very usetul deny that some members of the Mountain were sincere and public-spirited men. 
parts of a ship. But, if the ship ison her beam-ends, it may be necessary to But even the best of them, Carnot for example and Cambon, were far too un- 
cut the mass away. When once she has mghted, she may come safe into port scrupulous as to the means which they employed for the purpose of attaini 
under jury rigging, aud there be completely repaired. But. in the mean time, great ends. In the train of these enthusiasts followed a crowd, composed of 
she must be hacked with unsparing hand, lest that which, under ordinary ¢it- who, from sensnal, sordid, or malignant motives, wished for a period of bound- 
cumstances, Is an essential part of her tabnc, should, m her extreme distress, jess license 
sink her to the bottom. Even so there are political emergencies in which it is When the Convention met, the majority was with the Girondists, and Ba- 
necessary that governments should be mutilated of their fair proportions for 4 j ore was with the majority. Ou the King’s trial, indeed, he quitted the party 
tume, lest they be cast away for ever, aud with such an emergency the Con- with which he ordinarily acted, voted with the Mountain, and spoke against 
vention had to deal. ‘The first object of a good Frenchman should have been jj,¢ prisoner with a vielence such as few members even of the Mountain 
to save France from the fate of Poland. ‘That requisite was wanting in Louis; cpowed. 
and such 2 want, at such a moment, could not be supphed by any public or pri- ‘Phe conduct of the leading Girondists on that occasion was little to their 
vate virtues. If the King were set aside, the abolition of kingship necessarily }onour, Of cruelty, willaed. we folly acquit them ; but it is impossible to ac- 
followed. In the state 1a which the public mind then was, it would have been quit them of criminal irresolution and disingenuousness. They were far, in- 
idle to think of doing what our ancestors did im 1688, and what the French) geec, from thirsting for the bleed of Louis - on the contrary, they were most 
Chamber of Deputies did in 1830. Such an attempt would have tailed amidst gesipous to protect him. But they were afraid that, if they went straight for- 
universal derision and execration. It would have disgusted all zealous men of) ward to their object. the sincerity of their attachment to republican institutions 
all opinions ; and there were then few men who were not zealous. Parties ta- would be suspected Thev wished to save the King's life, and yet to obtain 


conflict, and mstructed by the severe discipline of that school! 4i) the credit of having been regicides Accordingly, they traced out 
im which alone mankind will learn, are disposed to listen to the voice of a me- for themselves a crooked asus, ta which they hoped to attain both 
diator. But when they are in their first heady youth, devoid of experience.) their objects. ‘They first. voted the King guilty They then voted 
iresh fur exertion, flashed with hope, burning with animosity, they agree only) fy, p¢ fering the question respecting his fate to the whole body of the 
in spurning out of their way the daysman who strives to take his stand be- people. Deteated inthis attempt to rescue him, they reluctantly, and with 
tween them and to lay his hand upon them both, Sueh was in 1792 the state |) suppressed shaine and concern, voted for the capital sentence. ‘Then they 
of France. On one side was the great name of the hew of Hugh Capet, the made a last att imptin his favour, and voted for respiting the execution. These 
thirty-third king of the third race ; on the other side was the great name ol the) ozag polities produced the effect which any man conversant with public af- 
repubhe ‘There was no rallyimg-point save these two. It was necessary (0) (yipg might have foreseen. ‘The Girondists, instead of attaining beth their 
make a choice ; and those, in our opinion, yadged well who, waving foc the mo- euds, tarled of both. ‘Che Mountain justly charged them with having attempted 
ment all subordinate questions, preferred independence to subjagation, the na- to save the King by underhand means. “Their own consciences told them, with 
tal soil to the emigrant camp ‘ equal jusiiee, that their hands had been dipped m the blood of the most inof- 
As to the abolition of royalty, and as to the vigorous prosecution of the war, fensive and most unfortunate of men. ‘The direct path was here, as usual, the 
the whole Convenuon seemed to be united as one man. But a deep and broad path not only of honour but of safety. ‘The principle on which the 
gulf separated the representative body into tw great parties. Girondists stood as a party was, that “the season for revolutionary vio- 
On one side were those statesmen who are called, from the name of the de- lence was over, and that the reign of law and order ought now to 
partment which some of them represented, the Girondists, and, from the name commence. But the proceeding against the King was clearly revolu- 
of one of their most conspicuous leaders, the Brissotines. In activity and) tionary im its nature. It was notin conformity with the laws. The only 
yractical ability, Brissot and Gensonne were the most conspicuous among them plea for it was, that all ordmary rules of jurisprudence and morality were sus- 
7 parliamentary eloquence, no Frenchman of that ime can be considered as; pended by the extreme public danger. This was the very plea which the 
equal to Vergniand. In a foreign country, and after the lapse of half a centu-) Mountain urged in defence of the massacre ot September, and to which, when 
ry, some parts of lis speeches are sull read with mourntul admiration. No) so urged, the Girondists refused to listen. ‘They therefore, by voting for the 
man, we are inclined to believe, ever rose so rapidly to such a height of orato- death of the King, conceded to the Mountain the chief poimt at issue between 
rical excellence. His whole public life lasted barely two years. This is acir- the two parties. Had they given a manful vote against the capital sentence, 
cumstance which distinguishes him from our own greatest speakers, Fox, the regicides would have been ina minority. It is probable that there would 
Burke, Pitt, Sheridan, Windham, Canning. Which of these celebrated men) have been an immediate appeal to force. The Girondists might have been vic- 
would now be remembered as an orator, it he had died two years after he first)'torious. In the worst event, they would have fallen with unblemished honour. 
took his seat in the House of Commons! Condorcet drought to the Girondist’ Thus much is certain, that their boldness and honesty could not possibly have 
party a different kind of strength. ‘The public regarded bi with justice as an} |produced a worse effect than was actually produced by their timidity and their 
eminent mathematician, and, with less reason, as a great master of ethical and) stratagems. 
political science ; the philosophers considered him as their chief, as the mghtful|! Barere, as we have said, sided with the Mountain on this occasion He vo- 
heir, by intellectual descent and by solemn adopton, of their deceased sove- ted agaist the appeal to the people, and against the respite. His demeanour 
reign D’Alembert. In the same ranks were found Guader, Isnard, Barbaroux,) and his language also were widely different from those of the Girondists. Their 
Buzot, Louvet, too well known as the author of a very angenious and very h-) hearts were heavy, and their deportment was that of men oppressed by sorrow, 
centious romance, and more bowourably distinguished by the generosity with) [t was Vergmiaud’s duty to proctaim the result of the roll-call. His lace was 
which he pleaded for the unfortunate, and by the intrepidity with which he de- | pale, and he trembled with emotion, as in a low and broken voice he announerd 
tied the wicked and powerful. ‘Two persons whose talents were not brillant jithat Louis was condemned to death. Barére had not, it is true, vet attamed 
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to full perfection in the art of mingling jests and conceits with words of death; Russia with a malignity which tempered as it travelled westwards, its fearful 
but he already gave promise of his future excellence in thio ligh department ravages amongot the population so worked upon the popular terior and iguorance, 
of Jacobin oratory. He concluded his speech with a seutence worthy of his’ that they unagined it to be, not a disease, but the effect of poison—some ver- 
head and heart. * ‘The tree of liberty,” he said, “as an ancient author re- sions taxing the foreigners and the Poles, others the doctors and the authorities, 
marks, flourishes when it is watered with the blood of al! classes of tyrauts.’’ with having conspired to destroy the people. 
M. Hippolyte Carnot has quoted this passage, in order, as we suppose. to do, ‘To such a pitch weve the passions of the populace inflamed, that they broke 
honour to his hero. We wish that a note had been added to inform us from through all bounds, in the agony of their fear and suspicious rage, and proceed- 
what ancient author Barére quoted. In the course of our reading among the ed to those outrages which, if not peculiar to slaves released from their chain, 
Greek and Latin writers, we have not happened to fall in with trees of liberty almost iuvariably mark their conduct. All over Russia, but particularly in St. 
and watering-pots full of blood ; nor can we, such is our ignorance of classical Petersburg, an indiscriminate massacre of all connected with the medical pro- 
antiquity, even imagine an Attic or Roman orator employing imagery of that fession took place ; the doctors were hurled out of windows, their heads car- 
sort. In plain words, when Bareére talked about an ancient author, he was ly- red on pikes, their bodies toru to shreds. and the police and authorities every- 
ing, as he generally was when he asserted any fact, great or small. Why he where sought shelter in concealment. The same superstitious prejudices had 
lied on this occasion we cannot guess, unless indeed it was to keep his hand in. iuvaded the ranks of the soldiers ; the fearful ravages of the pestilence put ar. 
It is not improbable that, but for one circumstance, Barére would, like most) end to order, and all men felt like the crew of a ship about to go to pieces—re- 
of those with whom he ordinarily acted, have voted for the appeal to the people leased from restraint before the face of death. ‘The mob were thus allowed to 
and for the respite. But, just before the commencement of the trial, papers proceed from one extravagance to another, till the emperor rode out alone into 
had been discovered which proved that, while a member of the National As- the midst of thei infuriated ranks, and by the courage and presence of mind he 
sembly, he had been in communication with the Court respecting his Reports displayed, succeeded in bridling im a few minutes the menacing and unshackled 
on the Woods and Forests. He was acquitted of all criminality by the Con. monster. Addressing the rioters in the sternest tones of hits sonorous voice, he 
vention ; but the fiercer Republicans considered him as a tool of the fallen mo- commanded them to * kneel im the dust, and endeavour to propitiate the wrath 
narch ; and this reproach was long repeated in the journal of Marat, aud in the of the Almighty, who had sent this visitation for their sins, and not increase 


speeches at the Jacobin club. It was natural that a man like Barere should, 
under such circumstances, try to distinguish himself among the crowd of regi- 
cides by peculiar ferocity. It was because he had been a royalist that he was 
one of the foremost in shedding blood.—{ To be continued } 


THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS, HIS NOBLES, SERFS, 
AND SERVANTS.—( Continued.) | 

With regard to the personal courage of the Emperor, it is difficult to judge’ 
from the facts one hears, whether one should form a very bigh estimate of it.) 
There have been instances where he has undoubtedly displayed courage, and! 
others where he has failed to show any. Of those who have seen much of him,| 
some deny his possessing this quality ; others attribute it to him im a high de-) 
gree ; we have heard the following circumstance cited in corroboration of both! 


The very commencement of Nicholas’s reign was disturbed by an attempt, 
at revolution. Constantine, ou the death of Alexander, after the army had 
taken the oath of allegiance to him, abdicated the crown in tavour of iis bro-| 
ther Nicholas. In St. Petersburg, where the latter then was, the whole body, 
of the imperial guards was called together by his order, to take a fresh oath of 
allegiance to himself; but by a fatal oversight, no preliminary explanation was 
given on a subject of great gravity to the Russian soldier, who considers his, 
oath in such cese not as a mere matter of form, but as entailing on him the most 
sacred obligations of fidelity. A party which had long been conspiring to m- 
troduce a constitutional form of government into Russia, aod to whom Nicho- 
las was particularly obnoxious, seized eagerly on this opportunity for cflecting, 
their purpose, and excluding him from the succession. The officers of severai 

iments of the guards, which it numbered in its ranks, taking advantage of 
the perplexity of the men, found in them unconscious struments of their de- 
signs, by persuading them that Nicholas was usurping, and held lis brother, 
Constantine in confinement. Headed by their officers, these regiments mar 
ched to the St. Isaac's place—a vast plain which was described in a former 
number. Here they unhesitatingly proclaimed, as directed by their officers, 
* Constantine and the Constitution !”’—Constantine, the emperor to whom they, 
had sworn fidelity without having been released fiom their vow ; and * Con-, 
stitution,” which, incredible as it nay appear, they were told and belveced meant 
Constantine's wife ! 

Uther regiments of the guards had, however. taken the oath, and at the head 
of these the emperor made his appearance. Miloradovitch, the military gover- 
nor of St. Petersburg, one of the most gallant old veterans of the Russian, 
army, was sent up to parley with the mutincers, and persuade them to return 
to duty ; but having in a previous instance deceived the troops, he found that 
the great influence he formerly possessed with them had departed ; they were 
deaf to his arguments, the thread of which was cut short by the pistol of one. 
of the conspirators, which ended his career in the midst of his exhortations | 


his anger by their lawless conduct.”’ 

The crowd, awed by his imposing and majestic manner, kneeled down as 
one man, followed him in the prayer which he offered up, and quite humbled 
by his subsequent rep:imand, returned to order and obedience. 

This fact alone must establish for the emperor a character for personal fear- 
lessuess when a proper occasion calls it forth. ‘That the emperor is of a nerv- 


-ous Lemperament is very apparent, as he shows by his morbid anxiety when 


present at experiments of exploding mines or trying rockets, not only for his 
own safety, but for that of the men concerned, as well as by the care with 
which he caused his charger to be broken out of all spirit and even soundness. 
But nerve is a very diflerent thing from courage, and certainly, from one glance 
at the man, 4 physiologist would at least determine that the soul of a coward 
was never cased in such a frame. Moreover Nicholas belongs to a family 
whose members have shown the boldest blood of any of the present royal or 
inperial races. Paul, long before his eccentricities grew into insanity, per- 
jormed feats of extraordmary boldness; the late Grand Duke Coustan- 
tue habitually displayed a reckless daring ; and the Grand Duke Michael the 
youngest brother, has shown ou every occasion a sturdy and inflinching bra- 
very. 

But the Emperor Nicholas has shown a moral resolution on all trying 
occasions, Which is much more valuable in a ruler than a mere reckless- 
ness of personal danger—a quality to which it is by no means necessarily al- 
hed. 

The namediate family of the emperor consists of the empress, his wife, one 
surviving brother, the Grand Duke Michael, already mentioned, and several 
sous and daughters. : 

The ewpress, a Prussian princess, has never played any significaut part. A 
sister of the present King of Prussia, she changed her religiou from the Lu- 
theran to the Greek communion, to become the wife of Nicholas, much against 
the inclination of her brother, who is said still to entertain a rooted personal 
aversion to the Russian emperor, though politically be has yielded entirely to 
his influence since his accession to the Prussian throne 

The eldest son of Nicholas, the Grand Duke Alexander, heir apparent to his 
throne, is uot unknown in England. He has yet given no evidence of charac- 
ter, beyond that of a mild and tractable disposition. 

Ot the unperial princesses, the Grand Duchess “ Mane,” who like all her 
family is handsome, was wisely allowed by the cmperor to follow her own choice 
jin the selection of a partner for life, and is married tothe Duke of lLeuchten- 
berg, a reyeion of the Beauharnois and Buonaparte blood. 

Ju the marriage of his children Nicholas seems perfectly indifferent of any 
corresponding advantages of rank, aud with regard to his daughters, is said to 
have no objection to any husband for them but one of such exalted birth as 
would render difficult the establishment of the young cowple within his own 
dominions, and the consequent gratification of his paternal affection by keeping 


The artillery of the guard, which was also at the disposal of the emperor, was his children near him. He has undoubtedly shown his w:sdom, by estimating 
now immediately ordered to ply the refractory regiments with grape, and some at thew proper value those political alliances which never exercise any lasting 
of the faithful regiments were induced to use their small arms. ‘The tire of influence on the interest of nations or their policy, but to which, from time ln- 
the guns, directed at the most deadly distance, on an almost unresisting mass, inemorial, the ambition of crowned heads has vainly sacrificed their own domes- 
was so deadly in its effects,that the insurgents were speedily moved or dispersed | happmess, and the feelings of those most dear to them. 

‘The conspirators were apprehended, several were hanged, the rest reserved tor ‘The Grand Duchess of Olga, the second of the emperor's daughters, has no 
a worse fate—pcrpetual banishment to Siberia. | rival in beauty amongst the princesses of Europe ; and im this instance, flatte- 

The poor soldiers whe survived the massacre, who could not be looked upon, Fy, 14 asserting her to be the loveliest girl in her father’s dominions, scarcely 
in any other light than as the victims of a fatal mistake and a misguided fideli- outstrips the truth. 
ty—who were tools, but could not by any argument be considered participators The mmperial family of Russia derive their descent from the clerical house of 
in the conspiracy—were, however, also punished with vindictive severity, and) Romanoff ; but their blood has been so repeatedly intermingled with that of 
even the very regiments to which they belonged, though the next day every) Germans that one might doubt if a single drop of Russian origin flowed in 
man was diaughted out of them, are, up to the present time, still treated with their veins, if the personal appearance of its inembers did not recall to mind the 
marks of disfavour. | handsome Lieutenant Soltikoff—one of the earliest of Catherine's favourites, 

The firmness of the emperor on this eventful day, and the decision with faised by her to the highest offices of the state. 
which he acted, have been much extolled ; for though the conspiracy, coulined To the circumstance of the constant alliance of the Romauolls with the Ger- 
to a class, had no deep root in the nation, the danger was great at the moment. an families may be attributed the fact of all their sympathies being rather 
from the liability to a sudden overturn by a coup de main, to which a thorough German than Russian ; although the natural mistrust of despotism may partly 
— is peculiarly exposed from the centralization of its principle, which have occasioned the marked predilection which the sovereigns of Russia have 
gat rs up all the reins of government into one knot, which one or a few am- almost always displayed, to the detriment of their natural subjects, in favour of 

itious hands may grasp, aud from the uncertainty of what part would be taken Germans, Intrusting them with three-fourths of the linportant offices of state, 
by other regimeuts then marching into St. Petersburg, whose oflicers were sus- Which at present as during the greater part of the time elapsed since the last 
, and whose soldiers were equally open to delusion. century, they continue to eccupy. 

On the other hand, the emperor's behaviour on this occasion is stiginatized It ts true that many of these Germans are natives of the subject Baltic pro- 
as pusillanimous, from the fact of his having retired out of shot as soou as bis) vinces ot Esthoura, Livonia, and Courland, or the descendants of foreigners 
troops began to act. If, therefore, his head remained cool, aud his resvlution who have come a generation back to seek their fortunes im the Kussian cupire. 
never wavered, he showed none of that gallantry which was to be looked tor in, But those born without the pale of the unperial dominions are equally favoured. 
a man whose foible was martial parade, and who always appears to pride hun-, In geweral the Mongrel German race, in this unhappy country in which they 
self ‘aore on the soldier than the sovereign. _ have so much sway, cousuitute a class full of over-weening aud ill-founded pre- 

Again in the Polish war, the ewperor did not head his army, departing very teusion, and appear to have acquired, in addition to their native defects, all those 
widely from the principle laid down by his father Paul, when le challenged all peculiar to the Russian, without any of the countervailing good qualities which 
the sovercigns of Europe, each attended by his premier, to meet himsel! and) Ws hun may partially redeem them. In general decidedly inferior, wtellectually 
his prime minister, set after set, in mortal encounter, to settle a quarrel by, aud morally, to the pure Muscovite race, they affect to regard it with a contempt 
which princes only would profit, and which ministers had fostered, on which ac- which the favouritism of¢heir ruler has countenanced. 
count he drew the very sensible inference that it was uulair their subjects’ blood —_‘If we examine closely the character of the real Muscovite, debased and sunk- 


or treasure should be expended to support it. | en as it is, we cannot help bemg struck with many of the good and noble quali- 
Another 


instance shows the conduct of Nicholas in an equally remarkable ties which constitute it. The vices which render him odious and contemptible 
light. At the time the cholera, imported overland from India, had spread in, our eyes at a first glance, may be clearly traced to the demoralizing influence 
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of the uninterrupted servitude. which for ages past has rendered one portion of to enjoy such quiet and retirement. If for two generations they neglect to 
the nation the tyrants of the other, and the absolute arbiters of the individual serve, until attaining the rank of commissioned officers, the third generation 
destiny of their fellow men, whom they, themselves bat slaves, crushed down sink to the rank of peasants, and not only forfeit the estates (which the rank to 
and ruthlessly oppressed. wlich they are degraded no longer entities them to hold,) but become even 
Let us now turn to the Russian nobles, in speaking of whom we mean the sniject to summary and degrading corporal punishment, at the hands of the 
|anded proprietors, who alone can be considered as entitled to the name, al. lowest police official ‘The duty they are thus compelled to perform is, in the 
though the present laws of the empire conter this distinction on every indi- commencement, most disagreeable and severe. A sobleman must enter the 
vidual in the service of the crown who holds a rank, civil or military, equiva- service, whatever lis iofluence or interest, unless he come out of a military 
lent to that of commissioned officer. school, or cadet corps, as it is denommated as a younker, or volunteer—that is, 
This nobility of office are designated by the title of “chenvenrks,” or men a private soldier, subyect to all the discipline and duces of that unenviable con- 
of rank. The lowest of these who sits behind the desk of a public office, is dition, but with the prospect ol receiving a commission, not possibly before two 
equally a nobleman with the wealthy descendant of the compeers of the house or four years, perhaps only after a much longer period. ; 
of Romanoff, and is entitled toall the privileges which the proudest descent) When the Kussian noble attains the rank, if he serve in the guards, which is 
confers, including the qualification of becommg a baron or master of slaves, most usual, for the merest trifle (if seen in private clothes, for example, if 
should promotion in office, by giving more ample scope for extortion and pub- caught in the perpetration of walking without a sword, or the enormity of 
lic robbery, ever afford tim the means of purchasing them. wearing kid gloves) he is exposed to being degraded to the rank of private, 
The type of this class may be seen in every government office—a personage and sent off, a thousand or two of miles, mto the interior, or to the Caucasus, 
who sits in a coat with the imperial button, bis green or purple velvet collar where the influence of his family, of bis wealth, and his ingenuity, are gene- 
designating the department to which he is attached ; but who, beneath thisin- rally exerted for several years, to enable him to work his way agaim to the po- 
signia of his rank, eschews a shirt, who wraps his feet in a tattered rag instead sition of a commissioued officer, which can alone exempt him from the servi- 
of stockings, Using his fingers for a pocket-handkerchief, and smelling strongly tude of carryimg a musket jor twenty years longer, to which he is doomed. 
of vodtka (corn-brandy,) and omons. He must be addressed as * rashe bla- Itis therefore not surprising that on attaining the first rank or two, a Rossian 
garodic,” ** your nobility.’ He reyo.ces ina salary of 415 per annum, and jobleman quits the service for ever, and flies the weight of his epaulettes with 
maintains the diguity of the imperial service by unblushingly pocketing a bribe the alacrity of a boy escaping from school. But it is not always that he dare 
ota grivnik, a coin of the value of threepence-halfpenny English, without leave; it is vften imtimated to him that he must remain; and who can ven- 
which, uf you have occasion to ask him even a question, he will not open his tue in Russia to disobey such mtimations ! 
lips. ‘There is indeed a portion of the aristocracy, whose dilapidated fortunes have 
The landed proprictors—with the exception of an inconsiderable portion induced them to seek, in the cultivation of court favour, and in the service of 
which has obtained possession of slaves and land m the manner above alluded the crown, the Opportunities of in some measure regaining their wealth; and 
to—are the immediate descendants of those turbulent Boyars, of whom we such, with very few exceptions, compose the nobility who inhabit St. Peters- 
read so much in the early history of Russia—a feudal and wealthy aristocracy, | burg. 
plunged in all the excesses of ignorance and barbarity, and formidable only to Nearly all those who are wealthy and independent, shun the vicinity of ma- 
ther Tsars, until the time when Peter the Great not enly reduced them to jesty—the refulgence of whose rays is always apt to be scorching,—and con- 
obedience, but commenced depriving them of every valuable privilege—a work sequently prefer the old metropolis of Moscow, where they are more likely to 
which his suceessors have followed up so perseveringly and unremittingly, 4 be allowed to enjoy the quiet in whieh they would generally be well contented 
to have reduced them to the most degraded condition of any landed arstocracy to live 
or people in Europe. Such is the condition to which those once haughty Boyars are reduced, who 
In pursuance of this system of policy, nothing was left them but their raised regimeuts of thei own, and shook the throne at every breath of their 
wealth, of which probably they were not stripped, from the couvietion that their displeasure : 
general tendency to luxury and extravagance,—another oriental feature in) Encouraged so loug to travel, that the desire of visiting foreign countries has 
their character, and which aljJ the additional Lemptauions to profusion, offered become, with all the ligher orders, « predominant passion, the present emperor 
by civilization, could only increase,—would rapidly tend to the ruin and dis- /places many obstacles in the way of all who wish to go abroad, and obliges 
sipation of their fortunes,—a prevision which is daily being realized, and, for them to return at the expiration of three years, under pain of forfeiting their 


the facilitation of which government has carefully provided. ‘The crown is property and rank ‘To imany, the permission to leave the country is altoge- 


always ready to advance money on slaves and estates, which is seldom re- ther refused, and inevery case it 1s only renewed with the utmost difficulty. 
paid, and eventually enables it to gather them into its own domaims It is said, in defence of these summary measures agamst absenteeism, that, 


Onginally encouraged by every possible means to visit foreign countries, without them, most of the wealthy Russians would quit their own country, and 
and to mtermingle with the subjects of more civilized nations, and naturally) scatter their wealil over Europe, and this is a highly probable supposition, 
gifted with considerable aputude for umilation, ths class took readily and at whieh, wheu thew unenviable condition at home is c lered, can ly 
once, the superficial impress of that civilization with which it came in contact, jmatter of surprise. 
and exhibits, without its valuable substratum, all the polish which should be In costume and mode of life the Russian nobles imitate the French. On 
the finishing Varnish of the picture, not as itis, a gloss lo cover its defects. It entering the house of a Kussian nobleman the visiter might imagine himself 
has adopted the tone, the manners, the elegance, and refinement of the best in a spacious Parisian hotel, if be do not happen to see the nurses im the gaudy 
society of other countries, with which those who travel have principally min and picturesque national costume, or the dwarf in the ante-room, or cast his 
gled, and which they have widely disseminated amongst the ranks of the ue- eye round on many Englisl comforts, which have not generally found their 
travelled class at home, but little of its solid instruction, and still less of those | way to Paris 
feelings inherited by other nations, from the chivalrous institutions which so) tn disposition the Russian nubleman is hospitable, generous, and profuse, 
many centuries tempered ther feudal darkness, Ungimg the public mind un- and capable of entertaming enlarged and generous views, for which the ideas 
consciously with an admiration tor what was noble, an abhorrence for what of some at loast of his neighbours, profound as they call themselves, and may 
was base be, are much tuo uarrow and contracted. Ju his present condition, it is ta- 

It is to this cause that the feelings may be traced, animating even the low jwentable to see him, at the most valuable period of his hfe, m the dawn of ma- 
est and most brutalized members of a British mob, when they will not tolerate jturity, the slave to a uniform, spending lis days and mghts in drinking cham- 
any unfair superiority in a street contest. It is to this cause that we may pagne and playing cards; at which if he happens to take dishonourable ad- 
trace the feelings, which im Britain and other European countries, make those jvautage, the ouly disgrace is in detection, which can in a few months be got 
in the most abject condition blush at being detected m a jie, and which, if over. 
chivalry owe its origin to Clinstianity, as it does, must be admitted to have When he quits his uniform it ts no less painful to contemplate him, his wealth 
acted more directly on the civilization of the modern world than Chnstianity jand idleness affording hun full time to meditate on the insignificant part he is 
has done in any other way playmg i lis native country, and seeking excitement ma course of extrava- 

This is a groundwork of character onkuown in Russia, where feudality ex gance and dissipation speedily leading to his ruin. 
isted, but chivalry never. That keen and vivid sense of honour, to which im it is almost impossible, even with these causes to explain how rapidly in 
France and England all classes are so generally sensitive, though each in ther Russia you see colossal fortunes disappear, and for ruining themselves quick- 
peculiar station, in a different degree, and which we are apt, before we com- jy, the aristoc racy of this country bear away the paim, by far, from even the 
pare them with those of countries where the causes from which they are de-| inhabitants of Cireat Britain. Fortunes of ten, twenty, thirty thousand per an- 
rived never existed, to attribute to their intuitive perceptions of right and jnum, iu a few years uierly disappear; they are not ued up for a lunited num- 
wrong, is in Russia every where wanting, both amongst high and low her ot years, but utterly dissipated, principal and interest, and without as much 

In the education of the Russian nobleman, every thing is calculated for show as the mere entanglement of the annual revenue would have occasioned 


show, and he is accomplished, without any really solid acquirements. Gene- jn England 

rally, he speaks several languages with the accent and fluency of a native ; In personal appearance, the noble classes in Russia are darker generally than 
he is @ proficient in muste and dancing, and converses with ease end bulliancy the peasantry, though even amongst these the fair complexion, ou the whole, 
on thetopics of the day; but, most often, the same mdividual is deficient in predominates They difler from them also in wanting what so adds to the 
classical, in historical, and ¢e ograplucal Knowledge, and has not the least idea comeliness of both sexes, aud embellishes the countenances of the mouysk,— 
of writing the language he speaks so well, any more than his own, 4 tongue, good hair and good teeth. In general, what beauty they posses appears, by a 


rich and musical, but which the higher classes regard much as the yentry in mM stake of nature, to be contined to the men; and Uus is the case both among 


Jreland do the Gaetie the higher and lower orders 

Congregatiny in the chief town of the government in which their property is <= 
situated, or in Moscow, still the capital of the nobility, they only visit their es- THE BRITISH FLEET. 
lates during partot the vear, from motives of retrenchment. Seldom From Biackwood’s Magazine. 


dicted to field sports, they take little exercise ; and cards, and other frivolous | Were the question proposed to us, What is the most extraordinary, com- 
and sedentary pursuits, which have not the advautage of conducing io invige- ‘plete, and effective instance of skill, contrivance, science, and power, ever com- 
rate the body, as well as amuse the mind, are their favourite occupations. jpined by man! we should unhesitatingly answer, an English lne-of-batele ship. 
The government service, in which the nobilty are forced to enter by the || Take the model of a 120 gun ship—large as it may be for a floating body, ns 
most arbitrary regulations, occupies several very irksome years. Admission to space is not great For example, it is not halt the ordinary size ef a noble- 
its civil and multtary posts, instead of being courted, as in other countries, ts lmau’s mansion; yet that ship carries a thousand men with convenience, and 
looked upon by them as an odious task, which either the law obliges them to lodges them day and night, with sufficient room for the necessary distinctions 
pertorm, or which they are expected to undertake by an authority they dare jof obedience avd command—has separate apartments for the admural and the 
not resist. ‘Though a nobleman enjoys the title of prince or count, his rank . yptain, for the different ranks of officers, and even for the different ranks of 
only places him at ‘he bottom of the scale of fourteen classes, begiuning with seamen—se parate portious below decks for the sleeping of the crew, the dini 
field marshals and descending to ensigns, into which the governmeut divides’ of the officers, and the receptacle for the sick and wounded. Those thousa 
all its civil and military officers, ‘The officers of thirteen of these classes, un yen are to be fed three times a-day, and provisions for four months are to be 
less he attain rank by service, are thus all bis superiors ‘stowed. One hundred and twenty cannon, some of them of the heaviest me- 
But it contented with the peaceable enjoyment of its wealth, a noble Rus ial, are to be caced, and room is to be found for all the weight of shot and 
sian family, deregardiug the humibhation to which its members are exposed | guantities of powder, with other missiles, rockets, and signal hres, necessary 
from the inferior station in which the law classes them, wishes to live in peace, | 
it must not be mnagined that even the letter of that law will long allow them|| * Memoirs of Admiral Earl St. Vincent, By T. 8. Tucker. 2 vols, 
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for service. Besides this, room is to be provided for the stowage of fresh mmg- 
ropes, cables, and yards, to replace those lost by accident, battle, 
or wear and tear. Besides this, too, there is to be a provision for the hospital. 
So far forthe mere necessaries of the ship. Then we are to regard the sci- 
ence ; for nothing can be nore essential than the skill and the instruments of 
the navigator, as nothing can be more fatal than a scientific error, a false cal- 
culation, or a remission of vigilance. We shall do no more than allude to the 
habits of command essential to keep a thousand of these rough and daring spi- 
rits in order, and that, too, an order of the most implicit, steady, and active! 
kind ; nor to their knowledge of tactics, and conduct in battle. The true de- 
finition of the line-of-battle ship bemg, a floating regiment of artillery in a bar-! 
rack, which, at the beat of a drum, may be turned into a field of battle, or, at 
the command of government, may be sent fying on the wings of the wind round! 
the werld. We think that we have thus established our proposition. If not, 
let any thing else be shown which exhibits the same quantity of power packed 
within the same space ; and that power, too, increasing daily by new contri 
vances of stowage and building, by new models of guns, and new inventions in 
England is at this moment building two hundred steamships, with. 
guns of a calibre to which all the past were trifling, with room for a regunent! 
of land troops besides their crews, and with the known power of defying wind, 
and wave, and throwing an #vmy in full equipment for the field, within a few 
days, on any coast of Europe. 
is remarkable that the use of the navy, as a great branch of the military 
of England, had been scarcely contemplated until the last century. 
the sea-coast of England, the largest of any European state, and the 
national habits of an insular country, might have pomted out this direction for, 
the national energies from the earliest period, yet England was a kingdom for, 
five hundred years before she seems to have thought of the use of ships as an| 
instrument of public power. In the long war with France during the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, the ships were almost wholly mercautile ; and, 
when employed in wars, were chiefly employed as trausports to throw our 
troops on the French soil. [t was the reign of Elizabeth, that true birth of the 
progress of England, that first developed the powers of an armed navy. The 
Spanish mvasion forced the country to meet the Armada by means like its own ; 
and the triumph, though won by a higher agency, and due to the winds and 
waves, or rather to the Supreme Providence which watched over the land of 
isin, awoke the nation to the true faculty of defence ; and from that) 
alone could the burden of the fine national song be realized, and Britain 
was to “rule the main.” 

_ The expeditions against the Spanish West Indies, and the new ardour of 
discovery m regions where brilliant fable lent its aid to rational curiosity, ear- 
ried on the process of naval power. The war agamst Holland, under Charles 
IL. though disastrous and inpolitic, showed at least that the fleet of England) 
was the true arm of its strength ; and the humiliation of the only rival of her 
commerce at once taught her where the sinews of war lay, and by what ineans 
the feundations of naval empire were to be l|aid. But it was not until the 
close of the last century that the truth came before the nation in its full form 
The American war—a war of skirmisties—had its diect effect, perhaps its 
providential purpose, in compelling England to prepare for the tremendous col- 
lision which was so soon tu follow, and which was to be the tinal security of | 
the Continent itself. It was then, for the first time, that the nation was driven 
to the use of a navy on a great scale. ‘The war, lying ou the western shore) 
of an ocean, made the use of naval armaments necessary to every operation 
The treacherous hostility of the French cabmet, and the unfortunate subser- 
viency of Spain to that treachery, made correspondimg energy on the part ol) 
England a matter of public demand ; aud when France and Spatu sent out 
fleets of a maguitude till then unknown, England was urged to follow their ex-| 
ample. The defeats of the comiimed navies excited the nation to still more 
vigorous efforts; and the war closed with so full a demoustration of the. 
matchless unportance of a great navy to England, that the public feeling was 
fixed on giving 1t the largest contribution of the national contidence. 

The time was at hand when the trial was to involve every interest of Eng- 
land and mankind. The first grand struggle of revolutionary France with 
England was to be on the seas; and the generation of naval officers who had 
been reared in the American war, then rising into vigour, trained by its ex- 
perience, and s:imulated by its example, gallantly maimtamed the honour of, 
their country. A succession of sanguinary battles followed, each ou the largest 
scale, and each closing in British victory ; until the republic, in despair, aban- 
doned the fatal element, and tried her fortunes in the easier conflicts of the, 
land. ‘The accession of Napoleon renewed the struggle for naval supre:nacy, 
until one vast blow extinguished his hopes and his navy at Trafalgar. Peace 
now exists, aid long may it exist! but France is rapwuly renewing her navy, 
taking every opportunity of exercising its strength, and especially patronising 
the policy of feunding those colonies which it idly imagines to be the source 
of British opulence. 

ion of French trade to the benefits which commerce may confer on his. 
vast kingdom, or looks forward to the support which a mercantile navy may 
give w a warlike one, we must not sleep on our posts. The life of any indi-, 
vidual is brief on a national scale; and his successor, whether regent or re- 
publican, may be as hot-headed, rash, and ambitious, as this great inonarch has, 
shown himself rational, prudent, and peaceful. We must prepare for all 
chances; aud our true preparation must be, a fleet that may defy all. 

It isa remarkable instance of the slowness with which science advances, that) 
almost the whole scientific portion of seamanship has grown up since the muid- 
dle of the seventeenth century, though America had been reached in 1492, 
and in 1496 ; aud thus the world had been nearly rounded before what would, 
now be regarded as the ordinary knowledge of a navigator had been acquired 
England has the honour of making the first advances. It was an Englishman, 
Norwood, who made the first measurement of a degree between Londou and), 
York, and fixed it at 122,399 English yards. The attention of the world thus’ 
once awakened, Huygens and Cassini applied theinselves to ascertain the figure 
of the earth. ‘The first experiments of the French savans were in coutradic- 
tion to Newton’s theory of the flattening of the poles ; but the coutroversy was 
the means of exciting new interest. The eyer of the scientific world were, 
turned more intently on the subject. New experiments were made, which cor- | 
rected the old ; and finally on the measurement of the arc in Peru, aud 1 the}! 
north, truth aud Newton triumphed, and the equatorial diameter was found to 
exceed the polar by 4 two hundred and fourth part of the whole. This was 
perhaps the finest problem eversolved by science ; the most perplexing iu its), 
early state—exhibiting for a while the strongest contradiction of experiment 
aad theory, occupying in a greater de the attention of philosophers than 
any before or since, snd finally establ) with a certainty which every subse- 


But whether the wisdom of Louis Philippe limits the 


The investigation by measurements has since been largely adopted. In 
1787, joint commissions were issued by England and France to connect the 
Greenwich and Parisian observations. Arcs of the meridian have since been 
measured across the whole breadth of France and Spain, and also near the Are- 
‘tie circle, and in the Indian peninsula. 

In navigation, the grand point for the sailor is to ascertain his latitude and 
longitude ; in other words, to know where he is. ‘The discovery of the lati- 
tude is easily effected by the quadrant, but the longitude is the difficulty. Any 
means which ascertained the hour at Greenwich, at the instant of making ace- 
lestial observation in any other part, would answer the difficulty. But cloeks 
could not be used on shipboard, and the best watches failed to keep the time. 
In the reign of Anne, Parliament offered a reward of £5000, perhaps not far 
from the value of twice the sui in the present day, fora watch within a cer- 
tain degree of accuracy. Harrison, a watchmaker, sent in a watch which came 
within the limits, losing but two minutes in a voyage to the West Indies ; yet 
even this was an error of thirty miles. . 

But, though chronometers have smce been considerably improved, there are 
difficulties in the preservation in good order which have made it expedient to 
apply toother means ; and the lunar tables of Mayer of Gottingen, formed in 
1755, and subsequently improved by Dr. Maskelyne and others, have brought 

ithe error within seven mbes and a half. 

Improvements of a very important order have also taken place in the imari- 
jwer’s compass ; the variation of the needle has been reduced to rules, and some 
anomalies arising from the metallic attraction of the ship itself, have been cor- 
rected by Professor Barlow's experiments. ‘The use of the marine barometer 
and thermometer have also largely assisted to give notice of tempests ; and 
some ingenious theories have been lately formed, which, promising to give a 
knowledge of the origin and nature of tempests, are obviously not unlikely to 
assist the pavigator in stemming their violence, or escaping them altogether. 

The construction of ships for both the merchant and the public service has 
undergone striking improvements within this century. Round sterns, for the 
detence of a vessel engaged with several opponents at once ; counpartments in 
the hold, for security against leaks ; iron tanks for water, contaming twice the 
quantity, and keeping it free from the unpurities of casks; a better general 
stowage , provisions prepared so as to remain almost fresh during an ast In- 
dian voyage ; every means of preserving health, suggested by science, and 
succeeding to the most remarkable de ree ; 4 more intelligent system of ship- 
building, and a constant series of experiments on the shape, stowage, and sail- 
ing of ships, are among the beneficial changes of later times Dut the one 
great change—steam—will probably swallow up all the rest, and form a new 
era in shipbuilding, in navigation, in the power and nature of a navy, and in 
the comfort, safety, and protection of the crews in actual engagement. The 
use of steam is still so palpably im its infancy, yet that infancy is so gigantic, 
that it is equally difficult to say what it may yet become, and to limit its pro- 
gress. Jt will have the one obvious advantage to mankind in general, of mak- 
ing the question of war turn more than ever on the financial and mechanical 


| resources of a people ; and thus increasing the necessity for commercial opa- 


lence and intellectual exertion. It may expose netions more to each other's 
‘attacks ; but it will render hostility more dreaded, because tore dangerous. 
On the whole like the use of gunpowder, which made a Tartar war unpossible, 
and which rapidly tended to civilize Europe, steam appears to be intended asa 
further step in the same high process, in which force is to be put down by in- 
telligence, and success, even in war, is to depend on the industry of peace ; 
thus, m faet, providing a perpetual restriction on the belligerent propensities of 
nations, and urging the unervilized, by necessity, to own the superiority, and 
follow the example of the civilized, by knowledge, habit, and principle 

It is not to be forgotten, even in this general and brief view of the values of 
the British fleet, that it has, within these few years, assumed a new character 
as an instrument of war. The Syrian campaign, the shortest, and, beyond all 
‘comparison, the most brilliant on record, if we are to estimate military distine- 
tion, not only by the gallantry of the conflict, bat by the results of the victory 
'—this campaign, which at ouce finished the war in Syria, gave peace to Turkey, 
reduced Egypt to obedience, rescued the Sultan from Russian influence, and 
Egypt from French; or rather rescued all Europe from the coilision of Eng- 
land, France, and Russia—this grand operation was effected by a smail portion 
of the British navy, well commanded, directed to the mght point, and acting 
with national energy. The three hours’ cannonade of Acre, the most eflective 
achievement in the aunals of war, exhibited a new use of a slup’s broadside ; 
for, though ships’ guns had often battered forts before, it was the first instance 
of a fleet employed in attack, and fully overpowering all opposition. The at- 
tack of Algiers was the only exploit of a similar kind , but its success was li- 
mited, and the result was so far disastrous, that it at once fixed the eye of 
France on the invasion of Algiers, and disabled and disheartened the native 
government from vigorous resistance. The victory of the fleet at Acre will 
also have the effect of changing the whole system of defence in fortresses and 
cities exposed to the sea. 

But a still further advance in the employment of fleets as an instrument of 
hostilities, has since occurred in the Chinese war—their simultaneous operation 
with troops. In former assaults of fortresses, the troops and ships attacked the 
same | ne of defence, and the consequence was the waste of force From the 


| moment when the troops approached the land, the fire of the ships necessarily 


ceased, and the fleet then remained spectators of the assault. But in this war, 
while the troops attacked on the land side, the fleet ran up to the sea batteries, 
and both attacks went on together—of course dividing the attention of the 
enemy, thus having a double chance of success, and employing both arms of 
the service in full energy. This masterly coiunbination the Duke of Wellings 
ton, the highest military authority in Europe, pronounced to be a new princi- 
ple im war; and even this is, perhaps, only the begimming of a system of com- 
bination which will lead to new victories, 1f war should ever uuhappily return, 

We now revert to the history of a naval hero. 

Johu Jervis, the second son of Swynfen Jervis, Esq., was born on the 20th of 
January, 1735. He was descended, on both the paternal and maternal side, from 
families which had figured in the olden times of England. The family of Jervis 
possessed estates in Staflordslure as far back as the reign of Edward [IL The 
fainily of Swyufen was also long established in Worcestershire. Jolin Swyn- ° 
feu was a public character during the troubled times of Charles I. and Crom- 
well, and until a late period in the reign of Charles I]. He had been origin- 
ally a strong Parliamentarian ; but, thinking that the party went too far, he 
was turned out of parliament for tardiness by the Protector. But his original 


‘politics adhered to him still; for, even after the Restoration, he was joined 


with Hampden, the grandson of the celebrated patriot, in drawing "p the Bull 
of Exclusion. Among his ancestors by the mother’s side was Sir John ‘Tur- 


quent observation has only tended to confirm. And this triumph belonged to 
an Englishman. 


ton, a judge in the Court of King’s Bench, married to a daughter of the brave 
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Colonel Sainuel Moore, who made the memorable defence of Hopton Castle; view with nu ; and saymg that he had the strongest preseutiment of lalliug on 
im the Civil War. the tield, yet that he sould fall in victory, he ‘ook from tis bosom the minia- 
But no man less regarded ancestry than the subject of the present pages, ture of a young lady to whom he was attached, gave it to Jervis, desiring that, 
who, in writing with reference to his pedigree, observed, in his usual frank and if the foreboding came to pass, he should return it to her on his arrival in Eng- 
straightforward language—* ‘They were all highly respectable ; but, e¢ genus land. Wolfe's gallant fate and brilliant victory are known : the picture was 
et proavos, nearly all the Latin | now recollect, always struck my ear as the delivered to Miss Lowther. 
sound maxim for officers and statesmen " After the capture of Quebec, Jervis was dispatched to England ; and was ap- 
His first school was at Burton upon-Trent, where a slight incident seemed) pointed to the Scorpion, to carry ont important despatches tv General Amherst. 
to designate his future politics and fortitude. In 1745, when the Pretender On this occasion, he gave an instance of that remarkable promptitude which 
marched into the heart of the kingdom, without beimg joined by his friends or characterised him throughout his whole career. ‘The Scorpion was in such a 
opposed by his euemies, as Gibbou antithetically observed. all the boys at the crazy state that she had nearly foundered between Spithead and Plymouth. On 
school, excepting young Jervis and Dick Meux, (afterwards the emiment reaching the latter port, aud representing at once the condition of the vessel 
brewer,) wore plaid ribands sent to them from home, and they pelted their two and the inportance of the despatches, the port-admiral instant!y ordered himto 
constitutional playinates, calling them Whigs. proceed to sea in the Albany, a sloop inthe Sound. But the Albany had been 
His father designed young Jervis for the law; but, in 1747, removing to along time in commission : her people claimed arrears of pay : and by no means 
Greenwich on being appointed Consul tothe Admuralty and Auditor to the relishing a voyage across the Atlantic in such weather, they absolutely refused 
Hospital, naval sights were too near not to prove a strong temptation to the to heave the anchor. ‘Their young commander first tried remoustrance, but in 
mind of an animated and vigorous boy. His parents were still strongly for the vain ; he then took a more effectual means—he ordered his boat's crew, whom 
adoption of his father’s profession ; but there was another authority on the he had brought from the Scorpion, to take their latchets and cut the cables, 
subject, the family coachman, one Pinkhorne, who, saying that it was a shame and then go aloft to loosen the foresail Perceiving the kiad of man with whom 
to go into a profession where all were rogues, determined the future hero; they had to do, the crew submitted, and the Albeny instantly proceeded to sea ; 
and, before the year was over, lie ran away, to commence life as a sailor. He’ |the ringleaders were punished, and the service was performed. ‘The Albany 
was reclaimed, however, by his family, and was regularly entered in the navy, made New York in twenty-four days. 
in January 1748. on board the Gloucester, fifty guns, Commodore Townshend)|| In October 1761, Commander Jervis was made Post, into the Gosport of 
——twenty pounds being all that was given to bim by his father for his equip- 60 guns. Among his midshipmen was the afterwards Admiral Lord Kewh. In 
ment. The Gloucester sailed for the West Indies; and thus, at the age of 1762, peace was made. ‘The Gosport was paid off next year, and Captain Jer- 
thirteen, young Jervis began the world. git appears that the mgid economy of vis did not serve again until 1769 when he comma:ded the Alarm of 32 guns 
his father, combined with the singular good sense of this mere child, urged him for the next three years. 
to every means of acquiring the knowledge of his profession. The mono- A striking incident occurred during the cruise of this vessel m ihe Mediter- 
tonous life of a guard-ship already seemed to him a waste of time, while the ranean, exhibiting not only the spirit of her captain, but the lustoric recollec- 
expenses on shore must have been ruinous to ius slender finances. He there- tious by which that spirit was sustained. One Sunday afternoon, the day af- 
tore volunteered into whatever ship was going to sea. He thus writes to his) ter her arrival at Genoa, two Turkish slaves, in enjoymen of the holiday's 
sister from on board the Sphinx, 1753 :—** There are many entertamments and rest from labour, sauntered from their galley near the mole. Seemg the Alarm’s 
public assemblies here, but they are rather above my sphere, many inconveni- boat, they jumped into ber, wrapped themselves in the Britrsh colours, and ex- 
ences and expenses attending them ; so that my cluef employ, when from my) clauned, * We arefree '” ‘The Genoese officer on duty, however, ordered 
duty, is reading, studying navigation, and perusing my own letters, of which’ them to be dragged out, which was done, though one of them tore away in his 
I have almost enough to make an octavo volume.” struggie a piece of the boat's pendant. On the circumstance reaching the 
At length, however, his twenty pounds were exhausted ; and at the eud of captain's ears he was indignant, and demanded insiant reparation. ‘lo use 
three years, he drew for twenty pounds more. It is vexatious to say that his| is own language :—* I required,” said he, “ of the Doge and Senate, that 
bill was dishonoured ; and he never received another shilling from any one. 0th the slaves should be brought on board, with the partof the torn pendant 
It is scarcely possible to conceive that so harsh a measure could have been the Which the slave carried off with hum ; the officer of the guard punished ; and 
result of intention ; but it subjected this extraordinary boy to the severest pri. 42 @pology made on the quarterdeck of the Alarm, under the king's colours for 
vations. To take up the dishonoured bill, he was obliged to effect his dis- ‘he outrage offered to the British nation." 
charge from one ship into another, so as to obtain hus pay tickets, which he sold) On the following ‘Tuesday this was complied with in all the particulars ; but 
at forty per cent. discount. His remaining six years on the station were spent unhappily, the government at home did not exhib the sprit of their gallant 
in the exercise of a severe economy, and the ,eudurance even of severe suf- officer abroad ; and in a Jetter which he addressed to i s brother he says :-—* I 
fering. He was compelled to sell ail bis bedding, and sleep on the bare deck. had an opportunity of carrying the British flag, in relation to two Turkish 
He had no other resource than, generally, to make and mend, and always to, slaves, as high as Blake had ever done, for which | am publicly censured ; 
wash, hisown clothes. He never afforded himsel{ any fresh meat; and even) though | hope we lave too much virtue left, for me not to be justified in pri- 
the fruit and vegetables, which are so necessary and so cheap, he could obtain vate.” 
only by barter trom the negroes, for the small share of provisions which he) ‘The result, however, of this transaction was, that for many years afterwards, 
could subduct from his own allowance. True as al] this doubtiess is, it re- in the Barbary states, if a slave could but touch the Bruish colours, which all 
flects more severely on the captain and officers of his own ship, than even upon! our men-of-war's beats carry in foreign ports, he could of right demand his re- 
his parents. ‘The latter, on the other side of the Atlantic, might have no lease. This, however, was counteracted as iar as possible vy the renewed vi- 
knowledge of his difficulties ; but that those who saw huis suffermgs from day) gilavce of the Moors, who kept all their slaves out of sight while a British flag 
to day could have allowed them to continue.argues a degree of negligence and tlew in the harbour. The allusion to the fainous Blake shows with what studies 
inhumanity, of which we hope that no present imstance occurs in our navy,| the young officer fed his mind, and in how high a spirit he was prepared to 


and which at any period would appear incomprehensible. | adopt them. 
In 1754, young Jervis returned to England, and passed his exaimmation for, Another instance of his skill and intrepidity soon followed. lo Mareh 1770, 
lieutenant with great credit. | the frigate, a'ter a tempestueus cruise, came to anchor at Marseilles. An 


The commencement of the war with France was, like the commencement of €quioctial gale came on, and after two days of desperate exertion, and throw- 
English wars in general, disastrous. We seldom make due preparation. Fleets) ™g many of the guns overboard, the frigate wes driven from her anchors, strand- 
inferior to the enemy in equipment and number, are sent out on the emergency ; (¢¢ OM 4 reet of rocks, and the crew in such peril that they were saved only by 
detachments of troops are sent where armies should have gone ; and thus vic-) ‘he !most extraordinary exertions, and the assistance of the people on shore. 
tory itself is without effect. ‘Thus for a year o1 two we continue blundering if, The port officer, M. de Peltier, exhibited great kinduess and activity, and the 
not beaten, and angry with our generals and admurals for failing to do impos- SS1p Wes rapidly repaired, but with such au exact economy, thet its com- 
sibilities. At last the nation becomes fairly roused ; the success of the ene-| plete refit, with the expense of the crew for .uree mouths, amounted only to 
my makes exertion necessary ; their insolence inflames the popular indigna- L1415. 
tion ; a great effort is made ; a triumph is obtained, and a peace follows, which Phe first act of this excellent son was to write to his father :—* Do not be 
might have been accomplished hall a dozen years before, at 4 tenth part of the alarmed, my dear sir, at the newspaper accoun's which you will hear of the 
expense in blood and treasure which it cost to consummate the war. Our Alarm. The interposition of Divine Providence hes miraculously preserved 
troops under Braddock, 4 brave fool, were beateu by the French and Indians in ber. The same Providence will, | hope, give loug lile to my dear father, mo- 
America. Our Mediterranean fleet was battled under the unfortunate command ther, end brother. 
of Byng. Minorca was taken before our eyes, and the naval and military stars, In July he wrote to his sister from Mahon, after the repairs of the vessel :— 
of England seem to have gone down together. Yet this era of national dis- “ The Alarm is the completest thing | ever saw on the water, insomuch that I 
honour and public disgust was followed by the three years of Chatham's ad- ‘orgot she was the other day, in the opinion of most bebolders, her own officers 
ministration, a period of triumph that equalled the campaigns of Marlborough 4ud crew not excepted, a miserable sunken wreck. Such is the reward of per- 
at the commencement of the ceutury, and was scarcely eclipsed even by the severance. Happily for my reputation, my health at that period happened to 
splendours that followed its close. be equal to the task, or I had been lost for ever, instead of receiving continual 

‘The skill and talent of young Jervis had already given hun distinction among, ™4rks of public and private approbation of mny conduct ; but this is entre nous. 

the rising officers of the fleet. He had become a favourite with Admiral Saun- I never speak or write on the subject except to those | most love. You will 
ders, was taken with him from ship to ship; and when the admiral was re- ©a@sily believe Barrington tu be one ; his goodness to me is romantic.” 
called from the Mediterranean to take the command of the naval force destined It is gratifying to state, that the English Admuralty, on the young captain's 
to co-operate in the attack on Quebec, by the heroic and lamented General warm representation of the French supermtendent, M. de Peltier’s nospitality 
Wolfe, young Jervis was selected to be first lieutenant of the Prince, which) and kindness, sent a liandsome piece of plate in public acknowledgment to that 
bore the admural’s flag. On the passage out, the General and lus aide-de-camp,) officer ; and, as if to make the compliment perfect in all its parts, as it arrived 
Captain, afterwards the well-known Colonel Barre, were guests on board the! before the frigate had left the stauon, the captain had the indulgence of present- 
Prince, and of course Jervis lad the advautage of their intelligent society. In| ing it in person , thus making, as his letter to his father mentioned, “ the fami- 
February 1759, the fleet sailed from England, and in June proceeded from ly of Pleville de Peltier happy beyond descriptien.” 
Lowisburgto the St. Lawrence. Lieutenant Jervis was now appointed to the | The frigate was soon paid off, and as there was io probability of his being 
command of the Porcupine sloop ; and on the general requesting a naval force, speedily employed, he applied himself to gain every species of knowledge con- 
to escest his transports past Quebec, the Porcupme was ordered by the admiral) nected with lus profession. We strongly doubt whether the example of this 
to lead. The service was one of extreme difficulty ; for the attempt to sound rising officer is not even more important whea we regard him in peace than in 
the channel the day before had failed, though it was made by the master of the! the activity and daring of war. There is no want of courage and conduct in 
fleet, Cook, afterwards the celebrated navigator. ‘The winds suddenly falling) the British fleet ; but life on shore offers too many temptations to indolence, 
calm, prevented the Porcupine from reaching her station. A heavy fire was tobe always turned to the use of which it iscapable. Captain Jervis, on the 
instantly opened upon her from every gun that could be brought to bear, and) contrary, appears always to have regarded life on shore preparatory to liie afloat 
the army were iu terror of her being destroyed, for the general was on board. and to be constantly employed in laying up knowledge for those emergencies 
But Jervis’s skill was equal to his gailantry ; he hoisted out his boats, cheered) which so often occur in the bo!d and perilous lite of the sailor. ‘There is often 
his men through the fire, and brought his ship to her station. | something like a predictive spirit in the carly career of great men, which u 

A little cident occurred on the night before the memorable engagement, hem to make provision for greatness , and remote as is the condition of a cap- 
which even at this distance of time is of painful interest, but which shows the} tain of a smart frigate from the commander of fleets, yet the captain of the 
confidence reposed in the young naval officer by the hero of Quebec. After) Alarm, though the least ostentatious of men, seems always to have had a glance 
the orders for the assualt neat i were given, Wolle requested a private inter-| towards the highest duties of the British admiral. “ Time,” says Franklin, 
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** as the stuff that life is made of ;” and as France is the antagonist with which French escape ; so strong had already become the national assurance that a 
the power of England naturally expects to struggle, his first object was toac- British fleet could go forth only to victory. But the succession of courts-mar- 
quire all possible knuwledge of the naval means of France. The primary step, tial cleared up nothing except the characters of the two admirals Palliser was 
was to acquire a knowledge of the language. Accordingly, he went to France, enabled to show that his ship had suffered so much from the enemy's fire as to 
and placed himself in a pension. ‘There he applied himself so closely to the be at least (plausibly) unfit for close action and the whole dispute on land closed 
study of the language, that his health became out of order, and his family re- like the naval conflict, in a drawn battle. Jervis was the chief witness for Kep- 
quested him to return. But this he declined, and in his answer said that he pel, as serving next his ship ; and his testimony was of the highest order to the 
had adopted this pursuit on the best view a military man in his situation could gallantry, skill, and perseverance of the admiral. But Palliser was acknowledg- 
form. “ For it will always,” said he, ‘ be useful to have a general idea of this| ed to be brave ; and it is evident trom Jervis’s personal opinion, that when it 
pane language, and a knowledge of the country with which we have so} was once the object of the enemy's commander to get away, it was next to im- 
ong contended, and which must ever be our rivai in arms and commerce.” _ possible to have prevented his escape. 
aving accomplished his object of acquiring sufficient fluency in speaking|| But these were trying times for the British navy : it was scarcely acquainted 
French, his next excursion was to St Petersburg. He avd Captain Barrington with its own strength ; the nation, disgusted with the nature of the American war, 
went in a merchant vessel, and reached Cronstadt. While at sea, Captain) refused its sympathy ; without that sympathy ministers could do nothing effeet- 
Jervis kept a regular log. During the voyage, all the headlands are described,, ual, and never can do any thing effectual. The character of the cabinet was 
all the soundings noted, and every opportunity tu test and correct the charts feebleness, the spirit of the metropolis was faction ; the king, though one of the 
adopted. As an example, he remarks on the castle of Cronenburg, which guards best of men, was singularly unpopular ; and the war became asystei of feeble 
the entrauce into the Sound, that it may be over-looked by a line-of-battle ship defence against arrogant and increasing hostilitics. France, powful as she was, 
which may anchor in good ground as near the beach as she pleases. He re- became more powerful by the national exultation—the frenzied rejoicing in the 
marks the two channels leading to Copenhagen, puts all the lighthouses down, success of American revolt—and the revived hope of European supremacy in 
on his own chart, and lays down all the approaches to St Petersburg accurate-) 4 nation which had been broken down since the days of Marlborough , a crash 
ly ; ** becaese,” said he, “I find all the charts are incorrect, and it may be) which had been felt in every sinew of France for a hundred angry years. Spain, 
useful.” And he actually did tind it useful ; for when he was at the head of always strong, but unable to use her strength, had now given 1t in to the train- 
the Admiralty, this knowledge enabled him, while his colleagues hesitated, to ing of discipline ; and the combined fleets presented a display of force, which 
give his orders confidently to Sir Charles Pole, in command of the Baltic fleet. in the haughty language of the Tuileries, was formed to sweep the seas. 
His sojourn at St Petersburg was but brief; but it was ata time of remarkable), The threat was put in rapid and unexpected execution. The combined 
excitement. ‘I'he Empress Catharine was at the heigh: of her splendour, a) feet moved up the Channel ; and to the surprise, the sorrow, and the indigna- 
legislator and a conqueror, and surrounded by a court exhibiting all the daring) tion of England, the British fleet, under Sir Charles Hardy, was seen making, 
and dashing characters of her vast empire. His description of this celebrated what could only be called “a dignified retreat.” The Foudroyent, on that 
woman’s character on one public occasion, shows the exactness with which he| melancholy occasion, had been astern of the Victory, the adiniral’s ship. If 
observed every thing :—** When she entered the cathedral, Catharine mingled Jervis had been admiral, he would have tried the fate of battle—and he would 
her salutations to the saints and the people, showing at once her compliance, have done mght. No result of abattle could have been so painful to the na- 
with religious ceremonials, and her attentions to her servants and the foreign, ional feelings, or so injurious in its effects on the feelings of Europe, as that 
ambassadors. But she showed no devotion, in which she was not singular, vid) retreat, If the whole British fleet on that occasion had perished, its gallantry 
e and Cossack officers excepted. During the sermon she took occasion, would have only raised a new spirit of worth and power in the nation , and 
to smile and nod to those whom she meant to gratify ; and surely no sovereign) England has resources that, when once fully called into exertion, are absolute- 
ever possessed the power of pleasing all within her eye to the degree she did. ly unconquerable But that was a dishonour ; and even now we can echo the 
Sne was dressed in the Guards’ unitorm, which was a scarlet pelisse, aud aj feelings of the brave and high-minded young officer, who was condemned to 
green silk robe lapelled from top to bottom. Her hair was combed neatly, and, share in the disgrace. He writes to his sister, as if to relieve the fulness of 
boxed un malitaire, with a smail cap, and an ornament of diamonds in front; is heart at the moment—* | am in the most humbled state of mind I ever ex- 
a blue riband, and the order of St Andrew on her right shoulder.” perienced. from the retreat we have made before the combined fleets all yester- 
He speaks of the empress excelling in that inclination of the body which the 44y and das mormng.” ‘The Admuralty ultimately gave the retreating admir- 
Rassian ladies substitute for the curtsy, and which he justly regards as very be-| al an official certificate of good behaviour, » their high approbation of Sir 
coming, the empress adding dignity and grace. He describes Orloff as an her-, Charles Hardy's wise and prudent conduct ;" but * gallant and bold con- 
culean figure, tine proportioned, with a cheerful eye, and, for a Russian, a good duct” would nave been a better testumomal. ‘The truth seems to be, that 
complexion : Potemkin as having stature and shoulders, but being ill limbed) ‘8 Adimuralty, blamable themselves in sending him to sea with an inadequate 
and of a most forbidding countenance. His examination of the Russian dock-| !°F®, and scarcely expecting to escape if they had suffered hin lie under the 
a naval armament, and general style of shipbuilding, was most exact ; and, ©4rge, were glad to avail themselves of his personal character as a man of 
e records in his nutes his having seen, in the naval arsenals of Norway, sheds ‘®0wn bravery ; and thus quash a process which must finally have brought them 
to cover ships on the stocks—an inportant arrangement, which was afterwards, belore the tmbunai. But let naval officers remember, that the officer who fights 
claimed as an invention at home. | is the officer of the nation. Nelson's maxim ts unanswerable—* The captain 
After inspecting the harbours of Sweden and Norway, the travellers return- ©@"not be mistaken who lays his ship alongside the enemy."’—( Remainder nezt 
ed by Holland, where they made similar investigations. 1u the following year '¢¢4-) 
they renewed their tour of inspection, and traversed the western parts of France. | 


And this active pursuit of knowledge was carried on without any pecuniary as-- MARSTON; OR, THE MEMOI RS OF A STATESMAN. 


sistance beyond his half-pay. He had hitherto made no prize-money. “ To: Part X.—{ Continued. } 
be sure,”’ he said in after days, ‘* we sometimes did fare rather roughly ; but ‘The day had now waned, and two or three lamps showed my weary eye the 
what signifies that now ' my object was attained.” \jadges, whose decision was to make the difference to me between life and death, 


His character was now high, but it is to be presumed that he bad some pow- \within the next half hour. Their appearance was the reverse of one likely to 
erful interest ; for on his return he was appointed to two line-of-battle ships in| reconcile the unfortunate to the severity of the law. ‘They were seven or eight 
succession, the Kent, 74, and the Foudroyant, 84, a French prize, and reckon-| sitting on a raised platform, with a long table in their front, covered with papers, 
ed the finest two-decker in the navy. ‘with what seemed to be the property taken from the cend d at the t 

From this period a new scene opened before him, and his career became a, —watches, purses, and trinkets ; and among those piles, very visibly the frag- 
part of the naval history of England. In 1778 he joined the Channel fleet. ments of a dinner—plates and soups, with several bottles of cognac and wine. 
and his ship was placed by the celebrated Keppel as one of his seconds in the|| Justice was so indefaugabie in France, that its ininisters were forcec to mingle 
order of battle, and immediately astern of the admiral’s ship, the Vietory, on) aj) the junctions of public and private life together ; and to be intoxicated in 
the 27th of July, im the drawn battle off Ushant with the French fleet command | the act of passing sentence of death was no uncommon event. 
ed by D’ Orvilhers. The people of England are not content with drawn battles}, ‘The judges of those sectional tribunals were generally ruffians of the lowest 
and the result of this action produced a general uproar. Keppel threw the! description, who, having made themselves notorious by violence and Jacobinism, 
blame on the tardiness of Sir Hugh Palliser, the second in command. Palliser) had driven away the usual magistracy, and, under the pretext of administering 
retorted, and the result was a cuurt-martial on the commander of the fleet ; justice, were actually driving a gamiul trade in robbery of every kind. The 
which, however, ended in a triumphant acquittal [t was not generally known! ojd costume of the courts of law was of course abjured ; and the new civic 
that Keppel’s detence, which was admired as a model of intelligence, and even, costume, which was obviously constructed on the principle of leaving the hands 
of eloquence, was drawn up by Captain Jervis. ‘The transaction, though 80) free for butehery, and preserving the garments free from any chance of being 
long passed away, is not yet beyond discussion ; and there is still some inter-| disfigured by the bloud of the victim—for they were the perfection of savage 
est in knowing the opimion uf so powerful a mind on the general subject. 1) squalidness—was displayed a /a rigueur on the bench. A short coat without 
was thus given i a private letter to his frieud Jackson :—* | do not agree that) sjeeves, the shirt sleeves tucked up as for instant execution, the neck open, no 
we were outwitted. ‘The French, I am convinced, never would have fought us; collar, fierce mustaches, a head of clotted hair, sometimes a red nightcap stuck 
if they bad not been surprised into it by a sudden flow of wind ; and when they on one side, and sometimes a red handkereluef tied round it as a temporary 
formed theic inimitable iine after our brush, it was merely to cover their wten-| «bonnet de nuit ”°—for the judges frequently, in drunkenness or fatigue, threw 
ton of flight.” | themselves on the bench or the floor, and slept—exhibited the regenerated as- 

He then gives one of those comprehensive maxims which already show the) pect of ‘Chemis in the capital of the polished world. 
experienced “* admiral :"—“ I have often told you that two fleets of equal) My name was now called. | shall not say with what a throb of heart I heard 
force can never produce decisive even's, unless they are equally determined to it. But at the moment when | was stepping forward, | felt my skirt pulled by 

ight it out, or the commander-in-chief of one of them mis-conducts his line.’ gye of the guard behind me. | looked, and recognized through all his beard, 

e have then an instance of that manly feeling which is one of the truest and the hair that in profusion covered his physiognomy, my police friend, who 
characteristics of greatness, and yet which has been deficient in some very re-| seemed to possess the faculty of being every where—a matter, however, ren- 
markable men. a 4 _ dered easier to him by his being in the employ of the goverument—and who 

“I perceive,” says he, “ it isthe fashion of people to puff themselves. For simply whispered the eaten lie firm, and acknowledge nothing.” Slight as 
my part, | forbade my officers to write by the frigate that carried the despatches.) the hint was, it had come in good tume ; for! had grown desperate from the 
I did not write a syllable myself, except touching my health ; nor shall [, but) sight of the perpetual casualties round me, and, like Cassini's idea of the man 
to state the intrepidity of the officers and people under my command, (through | walking on the edge of the precipice, nad felt some inclination to jump off, and 
the most infernal fire [ ever saw or heard,) to Lord Sandwich,” (first lord of the take my chance. But now contempt and defiance took the place of despair ; 
Admuralty.) But one cannot feel the merit of this self-denial without a glance and, instead of openly declaring my purposes and performances, my mind was 
at his actual hazards and services during the battle. | made up to leave them to tind out what they could 

* In justice to the Foudroyant,” he thus ends his letter, “1 must observeto| On my being marched up to the foot of the platform between two frightful- 

ou, that though she received the fire of seventeen sail, and had the Bretagne, looking ruffians, whose coats and trousers seemed to have been dyed in gore, 

ille de Paris, and a seventy-four on her at the same tine, and appeared more to show that they were worthy of the murders of September, and who, to make 
disabled in ber masts and rigging than any other ship, she was the first in the,‘ assurance doubly sure,"’ wore on their sword-belts the word “ September,” 
line of batile, and truly fitter for business, in essentials, (because her people, painted in broad characters, | remained for a while unquestioned, until they 
were cool,) than when she began. Keep this to yourself, unless you hear too turned over a pile of names which they had flung on the table before them, At 
much saul im praise of others. “J.J last their perplexity was relieved by one of the clerks, who pronounced my 

‘The national wrath was poured on Sis Hugh Palliser, Keppel’s second in name. | was then interrogated in nearly the same style as before the com- 
command, whose tardiness in obeying signals was charged as the cause of the) mittee of my first captors. | gave them short answers. 
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‘*Who are you’’’ asked the principal distributor of rabble justice. The 
others stooped forward, pens in hand, to record my conviction. 

My answer was— 

“Tamaman.” (Murmurs on the platform.) 

“ Whence come you '” 

* From your prison.’ 

You are vot a Frenchman 

No, thank Heaven (Murmurs again.) 

* Beware, sir, of insolence to the tribunal. We can send you instantly to 
punishment.” 

“JT know it. Why then try me at all?” 

** Because, prisoner, we desire to hear the truth first.”’ 

** First or last, can you bear to hearit'’’ (Angry looks, but more attention.) 

“We have no time to waste—the business of the Republic must be done. 
Are you a citizen '" 

“Tam; a citizen of the world.” 

“You must not equivocate with justice. Where did you live before you 
were arrested 

“On the globe.” (A half-suppressed laugh among the crowd in the back, 
ground.) 

What profession 

“ None.” 

‘On what then do you live, have lived, or expect to live !” 

“ To-day on nothing, for your guards have given me nothing. Yesterday, I), 
lived on what I could get. ‘I’o-morrow, it depends on circumstances whether I! 
shall want any thing.’ (A low murmur of applause among the bystanders, 
who now gathered closer to the front.) 

* Prisoner,” said the chief, swilling a glass of cognac to strengthen the so- 
lemnity of his jurisprudence, **the Republic must not be trifled with. You 
are arraigned of iucirzsme. Of what country are you a subject ’” 

“Of France, while I remain on her territory.” 

“ Have you fought for France?” 

“T have ; for her laws, her liberty, her property, and her honour.” (Bravo ! 
trom the crowd. ) 

Yet you are not a Republican?” 

no more than you are.” 

This produced confusion on the bench. The hit was contemptuously acci- 
dental; but it was a home-thrust at the chief, who had formerly been a domes- 
uc in the Tuileries, and was still strongly suspected of being a spy of the Bour- 
bons. ‘The crowd who knew his story, who are always delighted with a blow 
at power, burst into a general roar. But a little spruce fellow on the bench, 
who had already exhibited a desire to take his share in the interrogatory, now 
thrust his head over the tab e, and said in his most searching tone— 

“To come to the point—Prisoner, how do you live’ What are your means’ 
All honest men must have visible means. That is my question.” (All eyes 
were now turned on me.) 

I was now growing angry ; and, pointing to the pile of purses and watches 
on the table— 

“No man,” said I, ** needs ask what are your visible means, when they see} 
that pile before you. Yet! doubt if that proves you to be an honest man. 
That is my answer.” 

The littie inquisitor looked furnous, and glanced towards the chief for protec-| 
uuon ; but his intrusion had provoked wrath in that quarter, and his glance was’ 
returned with a rigid smile. 

“ Prisoner,” said the head of the tribunal, “though the question was put} 
improperly, it was itself a proper one. How do you live '” 

“ By my abilities.”’ 

“That 1s a very doubtful support in these times.” 

“1 do not recommend you, ox any of these around you, to make the exper 
ment,’’ was my indignant answer. 

The bystanders gave a general Jaugh, in which even the guard jomed. To 
get the laugh against one, is the most unpardonable of all injuries in France, 
and this answer roused up the whole tribunal. They scarcely gave themselves 
the trouble of a moment's consultation. A few nods and whispers settled the 
whole affair; and the chief, standing up and drawing his sabre from its sheath 
—then the significant custom of those places of butchery, pronounced the fatal 
words, “Guilty of incevisme. Let the cruninal be conducted a la Force,” the 
well-known phrase for immediate execution. 

The dour was opened from which none ever came back. ‘Two torches were || 
seen glaring down the passage, and I was seized by the grim escort who were 
to lead me to the axe. 

The affectation of cowardice is as childish as the affectation of courage ; but) 
1 felt a sensation at that moment which took me by surprise. I had been per-| 
fectly assured of my sentence from the first glance at the judges. If ever there’ 
was @ spot on earth which deserved Dante's motto of Erebus— 

Voi qui entrate, lasciate agui speranza 

it was the revolutionary tribunal. Despair was written all over it in characters 
impossible to be mistaken. I had fixed my resolution to go through the whole 
scene, If not with heroism, at least with that decent firmness which becomes 4 
man; yet the sound of the words which cousigned me to the scaffold struck 
me with a general chill. Momentary as the period was, the question passed 
through my mind, are those paralysed limbs the same which bore me so weil 
through the hazards of the campaign! Why ain I to feel the fluttering of 
heart now, more than when I was facing sabres aud cannon-shot! Why am | 
thus frigid and feeble, when | so lately fought and marched, and detied alike 
fatigue and wounds! But I felt in this chamber of death an meonceivable ex- 
haustion, which had never approached me in the havoc of the field. My feet 
refused to move, my lips to breathe ; all objects swam round, aud sick to death, 
and fauting, I thrust out my hand to save me from faliing, and thus gave the, 
last triumph to my murderers. 

At this decisive moment | found my hand caught by a powerful grasp, and a 
strong voice exclaiming, ** M s,id i the delay of this sentence. 
‘The criminal before you is of higher importance to the state than the wretches) 
whom justice daily compels you to sacrifice. His crime is of a deeperdye. |) 
exhibit the mandate of the Government to arrest the act of the tribunal, and 
order him to be reserved until he reveals the whole of the fright/ul plots which 
endanger the Republic.” 

He then advanced to the platform ; and, taking a paper from his bosom, dis- 
played to the court and the crowd the order for my being remanded to prison, 

by the triumvirate, whose word was law in I’rance. Some contusion, 
followed on the bench, and some bustle among the spectators ; but the docu-) 
ment was undeniable, and my sentence was suspended. | am not sure that the) 


people within much regretted the delay, however those who had been lingering ‘the dress appointed 
outside might feel themselves ill-used by a pause in the executions, which had/ my station beside the pillar, 


‘its ungloved hand on mine, as | 


now become « popular amusement ; for the crowd instantly pushed forward to 
withess another trial of sarcasm between me and my judges , but this the new 
authority sternly forbade 

“ The prisoner,” said he, in a dictatorial tone, “ is now in mv charge. He 
is a prisoner of state—an Englishman—an agent of the monster Pitt "—(he 
paused, and was answered with a general shudder ;) “ and, above all, has ac- 
tually been in arms with the fiend Brunswick, (a general groan,) and with those 
worse than fiends, those parricides, those emigrant nobles, who have come to 
burn our harvests, slay our wives and children, and destroy the proudest monu- 
ment of human wisdom, the grandest triumph of human success, and the most 
illustrious monument of the age of regeneration—the Republic of France.” 
Loud acclamations followed this popular rhetoric ; and the panegyrist, firmly 
grasping me by the arm, walked with me rapidly out of court. All made way 
tor him, and, before another word could be uttered by the astounded bench, we 
were in one of the covered carriages reserved for prisoners of the higher rank, 
and on our way, at full gallop, throagh the intricate streets of Paris 

All this was done with such hurried action, that I had scarcely time to know 
what my own emotions were; but the relief from immediate death, or rather 
from those depressing and overwhelming sensations which perhaps make its 
worst bitterness, was something, and hope dawned in me once more. Still, it 
was wholly in vain that I attempted to make my man of mystery utter a word. 


Nothing could extort a syllable from him, and he was evidently unwilling that 


I should even see his face, imperfect as the chance was among the few lamps 
which Paris then exhibited to enlighten the dismal darkness of her thorough- 
fares. Yet the idea that my rescue was not without a purpose predominated ; 
and | was beginning even to imagine that I already felt the fresh air of the fields, 
and that our journey would terminate outside the walls of Paris, when the car- 
rage came to a full stop, and, by the light of a torch streaming on the wind in 
front, I saw the gate of the St. Lazare. All was now over—resistance or es- 
cape was equally beyond me. The carriage was surrounded by the guard, who 
ordered ine to descend ; their officer received the rescript for my safe custody, 
and I had nothing before me but the dungeon. But at the moment when my 
foot was on the step of the vehicle, my companion stooped forward, and uttered 
in my ear, with a pressure of my hand, the word ‘* Mordecai.”’ I was hurried 
onward, and the carriage drove away. 

My surprise was excessive. This talismanic word changed the current of 
my thvughts at once. It had so often and so powerfully operated in my favour, 
that | could scarcely doubt its effect once more ; yet before me were the stern 
realities of coufinement. What spell wes equal to those stone walls, what dex- 
terity of man or frendship, or even the stronger love of woman, could make 
my dungeon free, or my chains vanish into “ thin air?’’ Still there had been 
an interpusition, and to that interposition, whether for future good or ill, it cer- 
tainly was due that I was not already mounting the scaffold, or flung, a headless 
trunk, into the miserable and nameless grave. 

As I passed again through the cloisters, my ears were caught with the sound 
of music and dancing. The contrast was sufficiently strong to the scene from 
which | had just returned ; yet this was the land of contrasts. To my look of 
surprise, the turnkey who attended me answered, * Perhaps you have forgotten 
that this is Decadi, and on this night we always have our masquerade. If you 
have not got a dress, | shall supply you; my wife is a /raer in the Antoine ; 
she supplies all the civic fétes with costumes, and you may have any dress you 
like, from a grand signor with his turban, down to a colporteur with his pack, or 
a watchman with his nightcap.” 

My mind was still too unsettled to enjoy masquerading, notwithstanding the 
temptation of the turnkey’s wardrobe ; and I felt all that absence of accommo- 
dation to circumstances, that want of plasticity, that failure of grasping at 


every hair's-breadth of enjoyment, which is declared by foreigners to form the 


prodigious deticrency of John Buil. If 1 could have taken retuge, for that night 
at least, in the saddest cell of the old convent, or in the deepest dungeon of the 
new prison, J should have goue to either with indulgence. i longed to lay down 
my aching brains upon my pillow, and forget the tever of the ume. But pri- 
soners have no choice ; and the turnkey, after repeating his recommendations 
that { should not commit an act of such profound offence ax to appear in the 
assembly without a domino, if I should take nothing else from the store of the 
most popular marchande in Pars, the wife of his bosom, at last, with a shake of 
his head and a bending of his heavy brows at my want of taste, unlocked the 
gate, and thrust me into the midst of my old quarters, the chapel. 

There a new scene indeed awaited me. ‘The place which I had left filled 
with trembling clusters of people, whule families clinging to each other in ter- 
ror, loud or mute, but all in the deepest dread of their next summons, I found 
in a state of the most extravagant festivity—the chapel lighted up from floor to 
roof—bouquets planted wherever it was possible to fix an artificial flower— 
gaudy wreaths depending from the galleres—and all the genius of this country 
of extremes lavished on attempts at decoration. Rude us the materials were, 
they produced at first sight a remarkably striking etfect. More striking sull 
was the spectacle of the whole multitude in every grotesque dress of the world, 
dancing away as if life was but one festival. 

As I stood aloof for a while, wholly dazzled by the glare, the movement, and 
the multitude, | was recognised by some of my “old " acquaintance—the ac- 
quaintance of twenty-four hours—but here time, like every thing else, had 
changed its meaning, and a new influx had recruited the hall. Cassini and 
some others came forward and welcomed me, like one who had returned from 
the tomb—the news of the day was given and exchanged—a bottle of cham- 
pagne was prescribed as the true medicme for my lowness of pulse—and I gra- 
dually gave myself up to the spirit of the nour. 

As J wandered through the crowd, a mask dressed as a sylph bent its head 
over my shoulder, and | heard the words, ** Why are you not indomino!” I 
made some careless answer. ‘Go and get one immediately,”’ was the reply. 
“ Take this card, fasten it on your robe, and meet me here again.”’ The mask 
put a card marked with a large rose into my hand, and was gone waltzing away 
among the crowd. I still lingered er; against one of the pillars of the 
aisle. The mask again approached me. “ Monsieur Anglais,” was the whis- 
yer, “ you do not know your friends. Go and furnish yourself with a domino. 

is essential to your safety.” ‘Who are my friends, and why do you give 
me this advice? was my enquiry. The mask lightly tripped round me, laid 
‘ f in the mere sport of the dance ; and I saw that 
it was the hand of a female from its whiteness and delicacy. I was now more 
han ever. As the form floated round me with the lightness of a 
zephyr, it whispered the word ™ Mordecai,” and flew off into an eddy of the 
moving multitude. I now obeyed the command; went to the little shrine 
where the turnkey’s wife had opened her freperre, and equipped myself with 
; and, with the card fixed upon my bosom, returned to take 
But no sylph came again ; ne form rivalled the 
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but listened in vain. | girl of eighteen desperately in love, is afraid of nothing. You Englishmen are 
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before me listened for that soft, low voice ; 
‘ t what was all this but the common sport of a masquerade ! not remarkable for superstition; and as for me and my compatnits, we have 
| However, an object soon drew the general attention so strongly. as to put an lost our reverence for mouks in any shape since the taking of the Bastile.”’ 
_ end to private curiosity for the time. This was a mask in the uniform of a na-| We now went on drearily and weartly through a range of catacombs, stop- 
pe tional guard, but so outrageously fine that his extrée excited an universal burst, ping from time to time to ascertain whether we were pursued ; and occasionally 
te of laughter. But wien, after a few displays of what was apparently all but) not a little startled by the sudden burst of sound that came from the revelry 
= intoxication, he began a detail of his own exploits, it was evident that the whole above, through the ventilators of these enormous vaults. But the Count had 
iz. was a daring caricature ; and as nothing could be less popular among us than) well prepared his measures, had evidently traced his way before, and led us on 
i the heroes of the shops, the Colonels Calicot, and Mustaches au comptoir, all) without hindrance, until we approached a species of sallyport, which, once 
i his burlesque told incomparably The old officers among us, the Vendeans, opened, would have let us out into the suburb. Here misfortune first met us ; 
: and all the ladies—for the sex are aristocrats under every government and in) none of the keys which the Count had brought with him would fit the lock. It 


every region of the globe—were especially delighted.” “ Alexandre Jules wa» now concluded by our alarmed party, either that the design of escape had 
Cesar,” colonel of the “ brave battalion of the Marais,” was evidently worth been discovered, or that the lock had been changed since the day before. Here 
! a dozen field-marshals in his own opinion ; and his contempt for Vendome, Was an insurmountable difficulty. ‘To break down the gate, or break through 


ie Marlborough, and Frederick le Grand, was only less piquant than the perfect it, was palpably impossible, for it was strongly plated with iron, and would 
| imitation and keen burlesque of Santerre, Henriot, and our municipal warriors. have resisted every thing but a six-pounder, What was to be done! To re- 
mt At length when his plaudits and popularity were at their height, he proposed a main where we were was starvation and death , to return, would be heart-break- 
' general toast tothe *‘ young heroism" of the capital, and preiaced it by a song, Ing; Yel escape was clearly out of the question. he Count was furious, as 
} m great repute in the old French service. he tried in vain to shake the solid obstacle ; Lafontaine was in despair. 1, ra- 
ther more quietly, took it for granted that the guillotine would settle all our 

SES, HhATe CCenaeEEe. troubles in the course of the next day; and the pretty Julie, m a deluge of 


— 
Shoulder arms—brave regiment ' tears, charging herself with having undone us all, hung upon the neck of her 


Hark, the bugle sounds * advance.’ 


Pile the baggage—strike the tent ; 


France demands you—fight for France. 


If the hero gets a ball, 
His accounts are closed—that's all ! 


* Who'd stay wasting time at home, 
Made for women to despise ; 

When, where’er we chouse to roam, 
All the world before us lies, 

our bugle’s call, 

Life one holiday—that’s all! 


‘cavalier, and pledged herself, by all the hopes and fears of passion, to die along 
with hin While the lovers were exchanging their last vows, Lafontaine, in 
all the vexation of his soul, was explaining to me the matchless excellence 
of the plot, which had been thus defeated in the very moment of promised suc- 

cess. 

{| “ You perhaps remember,” said he, “the letter which the father of Ma- 
riamne, that dearest girl whom I shall now never see again in this world, gave 
you for one of his nation in Paris. On the night when I last saw you, | had 
tound itlying on your table; and in the contusion of the moment, when | 

|‘thought you killed, and rushed into the street to gain some tidings of you, | 
took charge of the letter, to assist me in the enquiry. Unlucky as usual, I fell 
into the hands of a rabble returning from the piunder of the palace, was fired 


“ When the soldier's com i t ‘ 
bas bt on, was wounded, and carried to the St. Lazare. The governor was a man of 

ait ee ee ees honour and a royalist, and he took care of me during a dangerous illness and a 

i He pays neither tax nor rent, 8 

iG Ht but where he was before. slow recovery. But to give me liberty was out of his power. I had lost sight 

ne If he conquer, if he fall— of the world so long, that the world lost sight of me, and I remained, forgetting 

‘ay Seeteds de la ‘guerre—that’s all! and forgotten ; until, within these two days—when | received a note from the 
F ; head of the family to whom your letter was directed, informing me that you 


“Let the pedant waste his oil, 
With the soldier all is sport ; 
Let your blockheads make a coil 
In the cloister or the court ; 
Let them fatten in their stall, 
We can fatten too—that’s all ! 


“ What care we for fortune’s frown, 
All that comes is for the best ; 

What's the noble’s bed of down 
To the soldier’s evening rest 

On the heath or in the hall, 

All alike to him—that’s all! 


** When the morn is on the sky, 
Hark the gay reveille rings ! 

Glory lights the soldier's eye, 
To the gory breach he springs, 

Plants his colours on the wall, 


Wins and wears the crotx—that’s all! 


The dashing style in which this hereditary song of the French camp was, 


‘had been arrested and seat to the very prison in which I was—my recollection 
of the world suddenly revived, and I determined to save you if possible. I had 
| grown familiar with the proceedings of that tribunal of demons, the Revolu- 

uonary committee ; and as | had no doubt of your condemnation, through the 
|mere love of bloodshed, I concerted with my Jewish inend the plan of having 
| you claimed as a British agent, who had the means of making important dis- 

‘closures to the government. If this succeeded, your life was saved forthe dey, 
/and vour eseape was prepared for the night. This weeping girls the daughter 
\\of the late governor, who has engaged in our plot to save the life of her affi- 
| anced husband ; and now, within an hour of daylight, when eseape wall be im- 
| possible, all our plans are thrown away—we are brought to 4 dead stand by the 
| want of one miserable key, and shall have nothing more to do than to make up 

our minds to die with what composure we can.”’ 
| Having finished his story, the narrator wrapt up his head in his cloak, and 
laid hunself down like one determined never to rise again. ‘The Count and his 
| Julie were so engaged in recapitulating their sorrows, sitting side by side on a 
‘tombstone, like a pair of monumental hgures, that they had neither ear nor eye 
| for any thing else ; but my English nature was made of sterner stuff, and think- 
| ing that at we last | could but die, I took the lantern and set sturdily to werk 
to examine the gate. Jt was soon evident that it could be neither undermined 


iven by “Coionel Alexandre Jules Cwsar’’ of the “brave battalion of the, nor broken Cown by any strength of ours, but it was also evident that the lock 
arais,” his capitally awkward imitation of the soldier of the old regime, an@#was the old one which had closed it perhaps for the last century, and that the 


his superb affectation of military nonchalance, were so admirable, that his song, 
excited actual raptures of applause. His performance was encored, and he was, 
surrounded by a grup of nymphs and graces, among whom his towering figure 
looked like a grenadier of Brobdignag in the cirele of a Liliputian light com-) 
y. He carried on the farce fora while with great adroitness and anima-) 
tion ; but at length he put the circle of tinsel and uffany aside, and rushing up 
to me, insisted on making me a recruit forthe ** brave battalion of the Marais.” 
But I had no desire to play a part in this pantomime, and tuned to disengage) 
myself. One word agai made me a captive: that word was now * Laton- 
taine ;"’ and at the same moment I saw the sylph bounding to my side. What 
was | co think of this extraordinary combination’? |! was as strange as a mid- 
summer night's dream. The “colonel,” as if fatigued, leaned against the 
pillar, and slightly removing his mask, | saw, with sudden rejoicing, the features, 
of that gallant young friend, whom I had almost despaired oi ever seeing again. 
_“ Wait in this spot until [ return,” was all that | heard, before he and the sylph 
had waltzed away far dowp the hall. 
I waited for some time in growing anxiety; but the pleasantry of the night, 
went on as vividly as ever, and some clever ‘ableaux mvants had varied the, 
quadrilles. While the dancers gave way to a well-performed picture of Hector, 
and Andromache from the I/:ad, and the hero was in the act of taking the, 
plamed helmet from his brow, with a grace which enchanted our whole female | 
population, an old Savoyard and bis daughter came up, one playing the little | 
hand-organ of their country, and the other dancing to hertamborine. ‘This was, 
pretty, but my impatience was ill disposed to look or listen; when | was) 
awakened by a lazgh, and the old man’s mask bei g again half turned aside, |, 
saw my friend : the man moved slowly through the crowd, and I follow- 

a We gradually twined our way through the labyrinth of pillars, leaving the, 
festivity further and further behind, until he came to a low door, at which the) 
Savoyard tapped, and a watchword being given, the cell was opened. There 
our robes and masks were laid aside; we found peasant dresses, for which we 
exchanged them ; and following a muffled figure who carried a lantern, we be- 
our movements again through the recesses of the endless building. At 

we came to a stop, and our guide lifting up a ponderous stone whieh 
covered the entrance to a deep and dark staircase, we began tu descend. | now 
for the first time heard the cheerful voice of Lafontaine at my side. “ | doubt,’’|) 
said he, “‘ whether a hundred years ago any one of us would have ventured on) 
a night march of this kind; for, be it known to you, that we are now in the 
vaults of the convent, and shall have to go through a whole regiment of monks) 
and abbots in full parade.” 1 observed that, “ if we were to meet them at all, 
they would be less likely to impede vur progress dead than alive ;*’ but | still. 
advised Lafontaine to allude as little as he could to the suject, lest 1. might)| 
have the effect of alarming ovr fair companion. “ There is no fear of that,” 
said he, “ for little Julie is in love with M. le Comte, our gallant guide ; and a 


right key was the only Uung wanung. Leaving Lafontaine in his despair lying 
at the foot of the monument, on which the lovers sat murmuring like a pair of 
turtle doves, I determined to make a thorough search for the missing key, and 
made my way back through all the windings of the catacomb, tracing the ground 
step by step. Still nv key was to be found. At last | reached the cell where 
we had changed our dresses, and examined table, floor, and char. Still nothing 


‘ was to be found; but, unluckily, the light of the lantern glancing through the 


loop-hole of the cell, caught the eye of the sentinel on the outside, and he chal- 
lenged. ‘The sound made me start; and I took up one of the robes to cover 
the light. Something hard struck my hand. It was in the gown of the Sa- 
voyard’s daughter. 1 felt its pockets, and, to my intimte astonisument and de- 
light, produced the key. ‘The pretty Julie, who had procured it, had forgotten 
every thing in the rapture of meeting her lover, and had left it behind her when 
she threw oif her masquerading costume. 

I now hastened back with the rapid step becoming the bearer of good tidings, 


jjand revived the group of despair. The key was applied to the lock, but it re- 


fused to move, and we had another pang of disappomtment. Lafontaine uttered 
a groan, and Julie poured another gush of tears upon her compamon’s shoulder. 
I made the experiment again; the rust of the lock was now found to have been 
our only hindrance ; and with a strong turn the bolt flew back, and the door 
was open. 

We had all been so much exhausted by agitation, and the dreary traverse of 
the catacomb, that the first gush of fresh air conveyed a sensation almost of 
new life. The passage had probably been formed in the period when every 
large building in Paris was a species of fortress; and we had still a porteullis 
to pass. When we first pushed against it, we felt another momentary pang ; 
but age had made it an unfaithful guardian, and a few stout attacks on its de- 
cayed bars gave us free way. We were now under the open sky ; but, to our 
consternation, a new and stull more formidable ditficulty presenteu itself. ‘The 
moat was sull tv be passed. ‘To attempt the drawbridge was hopeless ; for we 
could hear the sentinel pacing up and down its creaking planks. ‘The moment 
was critical ; for a streak of grey light in the far east showed that the day was 
athand After resolving ali imagmable plans, and abandoning them all as 
fruitless ; determining, at all events, never to return, and yet without the slight- 
gs prospect of escape, except in the bottom of that sullen pool which lay at 
our teet—the thought occurred to me, that in my return through the vault I had 
stumbled over the planks which covered a vault lately dug for a prisoner. Com- 
municating my idea to Lafontaine, we returned to the spot, loaded ourselves 
with the planks, and fortunately found them of the length that would reach 
across the narrowest part of the fosse. Our hitle bridge was made without de- 
lay, and Lafontaine led the way, followed by the count and Julie, 1 waiting to 
see them safe across, before | added my weight to the frail structure. But I 


lwas not yet fated to escape. The sentinel, whose vigilance I had startled by 
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my lantern in the cell, had given the alarm ; and, as ] was setting my foot on would itabibe any given quantity without showing the slightest sign of intoxiea- 
the plank, a discharge of fire-arims came from the battlement above. I felt * 


that I was strack, and a stunning sensation seized me. I made an attempt to 
spring forward, but suddenly found my-elf unable to move. ‘The patrol from 
the drawbridge now surrounded me, and in this helpless state, bleeding. and as 
I thought dying, | was hurried back into the St. Lazare. 

After a fortmight's suffering in the hospital of the prison, which alone proba- 
bly saved me from the guillotine, then almost the natural death of all the sus- 
pected, I was enabled to get on my feet again. I found the prison as full as 
ever, but nearly all its inmates had been changed except the Vendéans, whom 
the crooked policy of the time kept alive, partly to avoid raising the whole pro- 
vince In revolt, partly as hostages for their countrymen. 

On my recovery, | had expected to be put down once more in the list for trial ; 
but it reached even the prison, that the government were in a state of alarm for 
themselves, which prevented them from indulging their friends in the streets 
with the national amusement. ‘The chance of mounting the scaffold themselves 
had put the guillotine out of fashion; and two or three minor attempts at the 
seizure of the Jacobin sceptre by the partisans of the Girondists and Cordehiers, 
had been put down with such difficulty, that even the Jacobin Club had begun 
to protest against bloodshed, through the prospect of a speedy retaliation. Thus 
we were suffered to linger on. But, “disguise thyself as thou wilt, still, sla- 
very, thou art a bitter draught,’’ and the suspense was heart sickening. At 
length, however, a bustle outside the walls, the firing of alarm guns, and the 
hurrying of the national guard through the streets, told us that some new mea- 
sure of atrocity was at hand, and we too soon learned the cause. 

The army under Demourier had been attacked by the Austrians under Clau- 
fait, and had been defeated with heavy loss ; despatches had been received from 
their favourite general, in all the rage of failure, declaring that the sole cause 
of the disaster was information conveyed from the capital to the Austrian head- 
quarters, and demanding a strict enquiry into the intrigues which had thus tar- 
nished the colours of the Republic. No intelligence could have been more for- 
undable to a government, which lived from day to day on the breath of popu- 
larity ; and, to turn the wrath of the rabble from themselves, an order was given 
to examine the prisons, and send the delinquents to immediate execution. It 
may be easily believed that the briefest enquiry was enough for vengeance, and 
the prisoners of St. Lezare were the first to furnish the spectacle. A train of 
carts rattled over the pavement of our cloisters, and we were ordered to mount 
them without delay. ‘The guard was so strong as tu preciude all hope of re- 
sistance ; and with all the pomp of a military pageant, drums beating, trumpets 
sounding, anc bands playing Ca Ira and the Marseilaise, we left our dreary 
dwelling, which habit had now almost turned into a home, and moved through 
the principal streets of the capital, for the express purposes of popalar display, 
in the centre of a large body of horse and foot, end an incalculable multitude 
of spectators, uatil in the distance we saw the instrument of death. 


tion. 

It was night, a bright and moonlit one, as we arrived within some three hun- 
dred yards of the road, the part of which immediately in our front was entire- 
ly concealed from view by a rising ground or crest, covered with bushes and 
brushwood, on the edge of which, as we approached it, the silvery disk of the 
‘moon seemed to be resting. ‘To the right the road was visible as it wound 
down a steep hill, its light sandy-colour contrasting with the dark, wooded 
rocks on either side. Suddenly the jingle of harness and rattle of wheels were 
heard, and # travelling-carriage, coming southwards, surmounted the ridge of 
the road, and commenced descending the hill. It was a heavy. old-fashioned 
vehicle, painted of a dingy crimson, with eoats of arms half covering the pan- 
eis, perched on immensely high springs, and capable of contaiwing six or eight 
persons without their being inconvemently crowded. On the top of the coach 
was a profusion of luggage, the overflowing apparently of a huge boot in front, 
out of which trunks, and packing-cases, and band-boxes were protruding. Four 
mules, covered with beils and trappings, were harnessed to this ponderous and 
well-iladen vehicle ; the zagal, or postilion, was mounted on the near wheeler, 
whip in hand, and urging on his team with the usual oaths and vociferations ; 
while on the box were seated two men, whose long grey-coats, faced with scar- 
let, glazed hats, and bright-barrelled muskets, denoted them to be Zeladores, 
acting as escort to the travellers. It was evidently a family of emigrants who, 
having taken refuge in France during the war, were now returning with bag 
‘and baggage to their native country. 
| We began ascending the rising ground which separated us from the road. 
We lost sight of the carriage, but still heard the noise of the wheels and mer- 
ry sound of the mule-bells, increasing in loudness as the vehicle drew nearer 
to us, and was only shut out from our view by the hillock we were climbing. 
We were struggling :hrough the brushwood, and O'Grady was cursing most 
|neartily some thorns and briars, against which his linen trousers afforded but 
indifferent protection, when the report of two muskets was heard, followed im- 
mediately by the screams of women; then the carriage stopped suddenly, and 
‘three more shots were fired ; all this within the space of ten seconds, durmg 
which we stood still, and stared at each other. ‘che shrieks continued—the 
‘hoarse voices of men, loud in oath and menace, were audible. O'Grady was 
rushing forward, when the Spaniard Buenaventura detained him with a firm 
'grasp. 
| Cusdado !—hombre. Have a care; they are attacked by banditti.” 
| “ Ab, then, let me go and help ‘em !"’ said O'Grady, casting a look of some 
‘contempt at his friend Bony. ‘The latter did not relinquish his grasp, but in 
spite of O'Grady’s efforts to get away, held him fast with his nght-hand, while 
}with his left he tumbled in his jacket-pocket. 
| “Hear reason, man,’’ said he coolly. “ {don't hinder your going, I'll go 
with you myself, but what. will you do with your perdigones, your partridge-shot, 
aga‘nst ounce balls! Here! take these.” 

And producing balf-a-dozen bullets from his pocket, he offered them to O’Gra- 


AN ADVENTURE IN THE VALLEY OF LOYOLA. | dy and myself. We siipped one mto each barrel of our fowling-pieces, and 

It was in 1840, just a year after the war in the Basque Provinces had been scrambled hastily upto the top of the hull. 
put an end to by the treaty of Vergara. J had been wandering away the sum- | It was a strange scene that presented itself when we arrived there. The 
mer in the south of France, and towards the close of August had met, at a travelling-carnage was standing in the middle of the road, in danger each mo- 
frontier town, an old acquaintance named O Grady, who was then residing at ment of being overturned by the plunging and kicking of three of the mules. 
Nt. Sebastian. He was a handsome, jovial, devil-inay-care Irishman, carrying The fourth mule, one of the ieaders, had been shot, and was lying on the ground 
his heart in his hand, and with just enough of the brogue to give raciness to,|iIn the agomes of death, lashing out convulsively with his hind feet. it was 
his taik ; fond of mding and shooting, and sport of all kinds, possessed of the [his struggies that so alarmed the three other animals. Of the two Zeladores, 
ready wit, and of the fighting, drinking, love-imaking propensities of his country- one was lying in the road with his face im a pool of blood, the other was de- 
men. In the course of a rainble he came to St. Sebastian, took a fancy to the fending himself desperately against two assailants, who were striking furious 
town and its inhabitants, and had been stopping there the greater part of the blows at him with the butts of them muskets. The postilion had veen dragged 
lout of his saddle, and was stretched on his back on the ground, while a gnm- 


summer. With true Imsh versatility he had fallen into the Spanish way of liv) 
ing, jabbered the language with considerable fluency, and was known, | believe. | visaged, fiercely-mustached ruffian stood over hum, with his foot pressed heavi- 
to every man, woman, and child in the place. On all hands Senor Ogradee ly on his breast. ‘Iwo ladies, one apparently about fifty years old, the other not 


was voted a /uen chico, an excellent good fellow. more than half that age, both attired in handsome travelling-dresses, and the 
O'Grady had then induced me to accompany him to St. Sebastian, whieh 1) |YOUNSET o! the two of great beauty, although then deadly pale, were kneeling 
had visited once before, but that was during the war, and a wonderful change |'" the dust of the road , a third female scemmingly their attendant, was just be- 
had taken place since then. ‘The English inarines, with the exception of a few, '"8 dragged out of the carriage. uttermg piercing shneks the while. All 
compamies which still lingered at Passages, the steamers, aud men-of-war, had this we saw in the bright moonlight, as plainly as though it had been noon- 
leit the coast ; Evans's legion had disappeared ; even the Spanish troops 
been drawn away, leaving ouly a battalion or two to garrison the town and| O'Grady and myself were about to rush headlong down the hill to the assis- 
citadel. dt. Sebastian had begun to resuime its character of a fashionable bath. [tance of the travellers, when Bony agam restrained -_ 
ing-place, and was now jull of strangers from the intener of Spain, many from | “* 50% stele ; there are seven of them. If we pick off three, only four will 
Madrid. ‘The sinooth, sandy beach of the bay was enlivened each morning by ||". 
the bathing-tents of coloured canvass, and thronged with bathers ; the evening | And as he asserted this indisputable fact, he knelt down behind a bush which 
promenade on the glacis was crowded with pretty women and smart cavaliers. COucealed him from the persons in the road, who were not above sixty yards 
Che country around was also beginning to revive under the salutary influence {from us In a straight line, but who had nevertheless not as yet perceived us. 
uv. peave: teids that had before iain fallow, were now bringing forth luxuriant | Raising his long gun to his shoulder, he squinted aiong the barrel, and took 
crops, houses battered by shot and shell were repaired or repairing, the peasants, *t@dy aim at one of the banditu. Instinetively O'Grady and myself tollowed 
might be seen tiling the land, which a year betore had been left to the feeble 8 example. Bony gave a glance at us as we knelt amongst the brushwood 
hands of women and children, every man capable of bearing a musket having |" and left of him, and then nodded his head. ‘That was the signal, and we 
been enlisted in the cause of one or other of the contending parties. The ll three fired. Tie br gand, who was almost crushing 1m the breast-bone ol 


country could not yet be said to be trangeil; now and then outrages and rob- ‘the unfortunate posiliou with bis heavy foot, gave a leap into the air, and fell 
beries were heard of, committed by some of the disturbed guerillas, who pre-||down agai upon his prisoner, bathing him in blood. One of the two men who 
were attacking the Zelador, also fell, mortally wounded. My shot took effect in 


ferred turning brigands to resuming their orginal peaceful occupations; but} ’ 

these excesses were soon repressed, and ther perpetraters shot, captured, or |‘be shoulder of another of the rutfians. e's 5 ; 
driven out of the country, by the zeladores, an active corps of light troops, who” Hurra for Ireland and the sky over ut |’ shouted O'Grady, spr nging from 
scoured the province ol Guipuzcoa in all directions, serving as escorts,and act- jhis cover, hripg his second barrel almost at random and without effect, and then 
ing as police. clubbing his gun, shillelagh fashion, and rushing down the hill with a wild Irish 

When | first arrived at St. Sebastian, fishing was the order of the day. O'- jane followed by Buenaventura and myself. 

Grady had a vost, and we used to pullout into the bay and have fine sport, Startled though they were by the fail of their companions and our sudden 
catching quantities of donzedlas, a remarkably beautiful fish of a bright crim- appearance, the bandits nevertheless showed fight, and stood up like men 
son colour, and murenas, or lampreys, often five or six pounds weight, ugly against their new adversaries. A scutile ensued, but it was not of very long 
brutes to look at, but most delicate eating. We had hardly got into September, duration ; for—including the Zelador, who was unhurt, exeept by a graze of a 
however, awhen O'Grady hung up his fishing-tackle. took down his fowling- bullet across the forehead. and the postilion,who took heart of grace, and snateh- 
piece, and in spite of the heat, which was then as great as it often is in July im, ing up one of the dead inen’s muskets,jomed our ranks—we were now equal m 
England, declared his intention of waging a war of extermination on the quails) number to our opponents. Buenaventura fought like a hon; as 1o O'Grady, 
and partrioges. His great ally and coadjutor in this, as in most other schemes, he was a host in himself. 1 was doing my best to second them, when a rap on 
was a Spaniard named Buenaventura, whom O'Grady had christened Bony, both the scence from a musket-butt tumbled me into the dust, where I lay for some 


for shortness. he said, and because the creature looked it. And look it he cer- /minutes stunned and senseless. : 

tainly dia , ue was literally nothing but bones, covered over with a sort of cho- | When I recovered, the fight was over. Four of the brigands lay dead or dy- 
colate-coloured hide, his nose, or rather back, thia and curved like that of an jing upon the ground ; the other three had taken to flight. ‘The postlion was 
eagle, his eyes of a dead dull black, with heavy lids and long lashes. He, unharnessing the dead mule, and soothing and encouraging the others, which 
hardly ever looked up, never laughed—tis utmost approach to a smile, was a |were half wild with terror at the fring, and at the sight of their dead comrade ; 
snail sarcasuc twitching at the corner of uis mouth He was very taciturn the Zelador was washing the blood from his face and eyes at a roadside foun- 
and passive, would let people say or do any thing with hum, especially O'Grady, (ain O'Grady, in his bad Spanish, was reassuring the ladies, who of course 
for whom he had conceived a great atfection. Whether it was in hopes of get- ,were terribly fmghtened Bony had popped me up against a bank, and 


ung fat 1 cannot say, but it was frightful to see him eat, and as to drinking he jseeing that 1 was not hurt, but only stupitied, had not thought i necessa- 


i 
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ry to take any further proceedings on my behalf, but was busy reloading his the carriage window, after ensconcing hunself comfortably opposite to Dona 
n. Inez. 
“* Now then, boys,” cried O'Grady, who had seemingly been making the | * Sorry to leave you, old fellow, but when a lady's mm the case—you know 
best of his time, ** where are you’ Come F.,” said he to me, “ Jet me intro- the rest. Take care of yourself. Good-by, Bony. Drive on.”” 
duce you to the ladies. Bony, you villain, haven't ye a word to say to your | Crack went the whip—yingle jingle the bells—the mules neighed and snorted, 
own counthrywomen?t Faith, you fought for them like a trump. vil take; the dust flew up and the wheels went round. ‘The next moment the ponder- 
me if I thought any Spaniard of them all could be so cool and plucky when it ous old carriage had disappeared beyond a turn of the road. Bony and I stood 
came toa push. But come, the carriage is ready now, and we must see the looking at each other for abouta minute, and then burst simultaneously into 4 
ladies safe home.” hearty fit of laughter, the first and last, by-the by, that 1 ever knew Bony to 


And thereupon O’Grady handed the trembling senoras into their carriage, perpetrate. , si 2 
stepped in himself as if it had been a thing of course, and called out to me to I returned to France the next day, and a month later [ heard of O'Grady's 
do the same. I was hesitating whether I should follow his very free-and-easy Marriage with the handsome and many-named widow. J had a letter from him 
example, when the younger of the two ladies addressed Buenaventura and my- last week, dated from some place on the banks of the Ebro, where the two 
self, and entreated us not to refuse them our escort as far as the venta at Asti- Churches and half-a-dozen convents are situated. He tells me he is as happy 
garraga, where they should remain, being too much terrified to proceed any #8 the day 1s long, likes the country and the people, dis wile and her estates, 
tarther that evening. I was just tying a handkerchief roundgmy broken head, drinks Val de Penas instead of whiskey, and likes it nearly as well; in short, 
my face was covered with blood, dust, and perspiration, my clothes torn and has never for a moment regretted the result of our days shooting in the valley 
stained with grass and earth ; altogether, | was any thing but a fit subyect for ol Loyola. He urges me to goand visit hun, and at the same ume to stand 
a stall at the opera ; but it was not a time to be very punctilious, so waiving \godfather to littke O'Grady Number Three, who has just made his appearance 
ceremony, I stepped into the carriage, and was followed by Buenaventura. '2 this vale of tears, and whom he assures me is the very moral of a Patlan- 
The Zelador resumed his seat on the box, with the dead body of his com- der! 
rade beside him ; the Zagal jumped into the saddle, and with a crack of | | ameven now considering whether I shall accept his mvitation. 
the whip and an “ Anda Coronela !”’ to the leading mule, we set off at a smart 
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pace. 
Alarm or gratitude rendered our new acquaintance very communicative, and 
during the twenty minutes employed in reaching the venéa, we learnt that the 
ladies we had had the honcur of rescuing were the mother-in-law and widow 
of a Spanish general, who had been killed in the late war. Upon his death 
they retired to France, where they had resided three years, and whence they 
were now returning, allured by the apparently tranquil and improving state of 
their own country,a tranquillity of which they had as yet had but very equivo- 
cal proof. The old lady was greatly terrified by their adventure, and did noth- 
ing but groan and call upon the saints all the way to the village ; but her daugh- 
ter, a beautiful and spirited creature, with flashing black eyes, and hands and| 
feet such as none but an Andalusian woman ever possessed, soon recovered 
from her alarm, and befere we reached the venta, was chatting gaily with 0’ Gra- 


dy, and laughing heartily at his blundering and original way of talking Span- | 
ish. 


On arriving at the inn, the ladies retired to make some changes in their dress, 
but promised to return to the principal room to supper, which Buenaventura 
immediately set about ordering. For my part, although possessing a pretty 
hard skull, it now ached so intolerably from the blow I had received, that I 
was fain to let O'Grady make my excuses to the ladies, while I myself retired 
to bed 

Considering the small allowance of sleep, and the large share of fatigue I 
had had during the preceding twenty-four hours, | did not feel very surprised 
to see the sun high in the heavens when | awoke on the following morning. 


APPROACH TO THE BATTLE OF JENA. 

foe. with his powerful corps d’ armee of twenty thousand pressed on 
from Franctort and Mayence ; Bernadotte, moved up on his flank from Nurem- 
berg and Bamberg ; Davoust hastened, by forced marches, from the Danube ; 
while Soult and Ney, with a strong force, remained in the south, and in observa- 
jtion on the Austrian frontier. Farther to the north again, were the new levies 
and the whole * Imperial Guard,”’ strengthened by tour thousand additional 
men ; which, together with Murat’s cavalry, formed a vast line embracing the 
Prussian frontier on the west and south, and converging with giant strides to- 
wards the very heart of the kingdom. Sull, amid ail the thunders of mareh- 
ing squadrons, and the din of advancing legions, diplomatists interchanged their 
Tespective assurances of a peace(ul :ssue to their differences, and politely con- 
jveyed the most satisfactory sentiments of mutual esteem. 

On the first of September, the Emperor leit Paris, but, even then, covering 
his designs by an affected hope of peace, he was accompanied by the empress 
and her suite to Mayence, where al! the splendour of a court was suddenly dis- 
played amid the pomp and preparation of war. On the sixth, he started by day- 
break : relays of horses were in waiting along the road to Wetzlar ; and with 
all speed he hastened forward to Bamberg, where he issued his proclamation to 
the army. 
| With all his accustomed eloquence he represented to the army, the insulting 
jdemands of Prussia, and called on them, asat Austerlitz, to reply to such 
| 4 menace by one tremendous blow of victory, which should close the cam- 
paign. 


I was rather astonished, however, to behold O'Grady standing at the foot of * § Soldiers,” said he, you were about to return to France, to enjoy the well- 


my bed in full travelling costume, with his pistol-case in his hand, and a lea- 


won repose after all your victories, but an enemy is in the field. The road to 


thern belt round his waist, supporting a half-sabre, ha/f-hunting-knife sort ofp. ee 
weapon which I had seen hanging onthe wall of his apartment at St. Sebastian. ar ert. open te you—neither you, net I, can tread it, cave under an 


As | knew that he had nothing with him the night before but the clothes he stood 
in, | wondered where he had got his change of dress, and began to think that 
I had slept till afternoon. 

What's o'clock, OvGrady !"’ 

“Past ten. I hope your early rising won't be hurtful to your health. Faith! 
and you are a born sluggard. Come, up with you, man, if you want to see 


** See you off,”’ I repeated ; who off 

“ Who! why, myself to be sure, and the ladies. Dona Inez Dolores de 
Valombroso y Cercal y Ob! there's half-a-dozen more names, but I 
must write ’em to you from our first halting-place, if you want to know them, 
for I’m not able to remember the half.”’ 

* Why, where the deuce are you going to!” 

“T tell you I’m going with the ladies, the ladies we saved last night from those 
murthering savages. You wouldn’t have me let them go all alone, a hundred 
leagues or more, and they relations of my own!” 

“ Relations of yours!” 

“To be sure. Ah !—lI forgot—you weren't with us at supper last might. 
I found out that they had a cousin who marred an O’Donnel—one of the 
Spanish O’Donnels, | mean—and sure the O'Donnels are blood relations 
of my own ; were, at least, before they emigrated to Spain, no further back 
than ’98.” 

I leant back in my bed with open mouth and eyes, lost in wonder at the un- 
paralleled coolness and rapidity with which O'Grady had established himself 
as cousin and travelling companion to one of the prettiest women | had seen in 
Spain. Very little questioning on my part sufficed to elicit from my volatile 
friend the history of all his proceedings during my twelve hours nap. Jt ap- 
peared that while supper was preparing on the preceding evening, O'Grady had 

ot hold of the postilion, and backing his questions by the eloquence of a dol- 
ar, had learnt from him that the younger of the two ladies was very rich, pos 
sessing, according to his account, vineyards in Andalusia, corn-tields in Navarre, 
mines in the Asturias, to say nothing of a village or two, a couple of churches, 
and half-a-dozen convents. This tempting list, added to the bright eyes and 


i} 


The day which succeeded the issue of this proclamation, a cavalry affair oc- 
curred at the advance posts, in which the Prussians was somewhat the victors. 
Two days later, acourier arrived at the Imperial head-quarters with the account 
of another, and still more important action, between the grenadiers of Lannes 
and a part of Suchet’s corps, against the advanced guard of Priace Hohenlohe, 
commanded by the most daring general in the Prussian service, Proce Louis. 
A cavalry combat, which lasted for near an hour, closed this brief but bloody 

encounter, with the death of the brave prince, who, refusing to surrender, 
was run through the body by the sabre of a quarter-master of the tenth hus- 
| Sars. 
General D’Auvergne’s brigade had no share in this memorable action, for on 
the 9th, we were marched to Rudolstadt, some miles to the left of the scene of 
the encounter ; but having made a demonstration in that quarter, were speedily 
‘recalled, and ordered with all haste to cross the Saale, and move on to the east- 
ward. It was now that Napoleon’s manceuvres became apparent. The saine 
jintrigue which succeeded at U!m was again to be employed here : the enemy's 
flank was to be turned, the communication with his reinforcements cut off, and 
a battle engaged, in which defeat must prove annihilation. Such, then, was 
the complete success of the Emperor's movements, that on the 12th, the French 
army was posted with the rear upon the Elbe, while the Prussians occupied a 
line between them and the Rhine. This masterly movement at once compel- 
led the enemy to fall back, and concentrate his troops around Jena, and Wie- 
mar, which, from that instant, Napoleon pronounced must be the scene of a 

reat battle. 

All this detail | have been obliged to force on my reader, and now again re- 
turn to my story. 

/ On the morning of the 13th, Murat appeared for the first time at our head- 
quarters, below Jena, and after a short consultation with the staff, our squadrons 
were formed, and ordered to push on with haste towards Jenar 

Every thing now showed that the decisive hour could not be distant ; couriers 
passed and repassed ; messengers and orderlies met us at every step; while, 
as is ever the case, the most contradictory rumors were circulated about the 
number and position of the euemy. As we neared Lauznets, however, we 


five-and-twenty summers of the lady, atlurded matter of reflection to O'Grady, jearned that the whole Prussian army oceupled the “ plateau” of Jena, save a 


who, as he told me, had lately had misgivings about his course of life, and was 
beginning to think whether !t wouldn't be better to settle down in a quiet sort of 
matrimonium, now that he had crossed the bridge of Thirty, and was getting 
greyish in the wig, and crawfooted about the eyes! He caugnt eagerly at an 
opportunity that occurred of establishing a cousinship, fifty tumes removed, be 
tween himself and his new friends ; and upon the latter expressing some nerv- 
ous apprehensions as to the dangers of the road they had to travel on the mor- 
row, he volunteered his services as an escort. The ladies could not think, they 
said, of encroaching upon his yoedness ; they were already so grateful for the 
timely succour he had afforded them; but O’Grady vowed he had long wished 
to see the interior of Spain, that he had intended setting off in a day or two, an 
that they would be conferring a favour on him by giving him a seat io their 
carriage. In short, he brought forward such excellent reasons and argu- 
ments in favour of accompanying them, that he carried his point, aided a 
little, perhaps, by his handsome person, and frank and really agreeable man- 
ners 


I shall never forget O’Grady’s indescribably humorous, impudent expres- 
sion of face as he shook hands with me, and uttered his “last words” out o 


corps of twenty thousand men, which were stationed at Auerstadt. From the 
lelevated spot we occupied, the columns of Marshal Bernadotte’s division could 
be seen marching to the eastward. A halt was now commanded, and the’ troops 
| prepared their bivouacs, when, as night was falling, a staff officer rode up, with 
orders, from the Emperor himself, to push on without delay for Jena. 
|| ‘The road was much cut up by the passage of cavalry and wagons, and as 
iIthe night was dark, our pace was occasionally impeded. | was riding with one 
of the leading squadrons, when General D'Auvergne directed me to take an 
orderly with ine, and proceed in advance, to make arrangements for the quar- 
lters of the men at Jena. Selecting a German soldier as my guide, | dashed 
forwards, and soon leit the squadron out of hearing. We had not gone far, 
‘when I remarked, from the tramp of the horses, that we were upon an earthen 
road, and not on the pavement. 1 questioned my orderly, but he was positive 
\there had been no turning since we started. I paid no more attention to the 
\|cireumstance, but rode on, hard as ever. At last, the clay became deeper and 
'|heavier, the side of the way closer, and all the appearance, as well as the gloom 
\would allow us to guess, rather those of a by-road, than the regular ** chaussee.” 
{To return would have been hopeless ; the darkness gave no prospect of detect- 
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ing at what precise spot we had lefi the main road, and so I 
make my way straight onwards, at all hazards 

After about an hour's fast trotting, the orderly, who rode some paces in ad- 
vance, called out “ A light,” and then a moment after, he ered, * ‘There are 
seval lights yonder.” 1 reined in my borse at once, for the thought struck me 
that we had come down upon the Prussian lines. Giving my horse to the sol- 
dier, with orders to follow me noiselessly at a little distance, | walked on for 
about half a mile, iny cyes steadily fixed upon the highs, which moved trom 
place to place, and showed, by their taper glare, that they were nut watch-fires 
At length, I gained a littie ndge of the ground, and could distinctly sce that 
i was a line of guns and artillery wagons, endeavouring to force their way 
through a narrow ravine , a few minutes after, I heard the sounds of Freneh, 
and relieved of all apprehensions, | mounted my horse, and soon came up with 
them. 

‘They were four troops of Lannes’ arullery, which by a mistake similar to my 
vw, had left the high road, and entered one of the field-tracks, which led them 
astray ; aud here they were jammed up in a narrow gorge, unable to get beck 
The officer in command was 4 young colone!, who was coinplete- 

he same 


determined to 


or forward. 
ly overwhelmed by his ausiortune ; for he informed me tiot the whole 
of the division was lollowing humm, and would inevitably be involved 1 
mishap. ‘The poor fellow, who doubtless would have faced the enemy without 
a particle of fear, was now so horrified by the event, that he ran wildly from 
place to place, ordermg and counter-ordering every instant, and :ctually in- 
creasing the confusion by his own excitement. Some of the jewding trains 
were unharnessed, and efforts made to withdraw the guns from their position ; 
but the axles were, on both sides, embedded inthe rock, and seemed to defy 
every effort to disengage them. 

At this moment, when the confusion had reached its height, and horses un- 
harnessed from the guns, the men standing in groups around, or shouting wildly 
to each other, a sudden silence spread itself over the whole, and a loud, but 
stern voice called out— 

“ Who commands this division ! 

* General Latour,’’ was the answer. 

** Where is he ?’ said the first speaker, so close to my ear that [ started round 
and saw the short, square figure of 4 man in @ great coat, holding a heavy whip 
in his hand. 

* With the main body at the rear.” 

* Cannoniers, dismount !"" said the other—* bring the torches to the front.” 

Scarcely was the order obeyed, when the light of the fire-wood fell upgn lis 
features, and [ saw it was the Emperor himself. In au instant the whole scene 
was chaaged ; the park tools were taken out—working parties formed ; and tv 
ravine began to echo to the strong blows of the brawny arms ; while Napole TT 
with a blazing torch in his hand, stood by to light their labors. 

Giving directions to the under-oflicers and the men, he never deigned a word 
tu the officers, who now stood trembling around him, aud were gradually joined 


” 


by several more, who came up with the remainder of the train 
“ And this was the first battery to open its fire to-morrow 


Colonel Savary stood at lis side, but never dared to address lim. ‘Tou we 
he knew that his deepest anger showed itself by silence. Ly degrees tue gray 
ite wall gave way, the axles once more became tree, and the horses agai jt 
nessed, The gun-carriayges moved slowly through the ravine ; wor did the Eu- 


peror quit the spot belure the greater part of the train passed. ‘Then mount- 
ing his horse, he turned towards Jena; and, notwithstanding the utter dark 
ness of the night, he rode at speed. Llollowing the clatter of the horse's 
hoofs, | rode on, and in less than aa hour reached a small cluster of houses 
where a cavalry picquet was placed, and several fires were lighted ; beside! 
which, at smal! tables, sat above a dozen stafl officers bustly writing dispatcles 
The E:nperer halted but fora second or two, and then dashed forward again ; 
and | soon perceived that we were ascending a sicep lull, covered with ferns 
and brushwood. We had not gone far, when the smmgle and-de-camp who x 
companied him turned lus horse's head, and rode rapidly down tie mountain 


again. 


Napoleon, was now alone. some filly paces in tront, { could see the faimi}| 
outlines through the darkness, iny sight guided by my hearmuy to the spot. His; 


pace, wherever the ground permitted was rapid but constantly be was oblivea 
to hold im, and pick lis steps auwnug the stunes and dwarl wood that covered| 
the mountain Never shail | cease tu think on the strange seusations | teh 
as I followed him up that steep ascent. ‘There was he, the greatest monare! 
alone, wending luis sulitary way in darkness, his thouglhis ben 
coathet m= which thousand 


ol the unive 
on the great event belore 


Tse, 


tremendous 


must fail, ‘There was a sense of awe in the thought of beimg s» near to one 
g; aud | could) 


on whose slightest word the destiny of nations seemed to lia 
not look on the daik object belore ne, without a superstitious tecling, deeper 
than fear itsel{, for that mightiest of men 

My thoughts permitted my taking ue note of time, and | know not how long 
it was before we reached the crest ol the hill, over whose bleak surtace a col 
cutting wind was blowing. it seemed as uf a great table-land extended now 
tor some distance ou every side, over which the Empecor now wok lis way 

‘hile | was wouderimyg at the 
dering at th t 


as though accustuined tu the ground 
thek 


with which he appeared to determine on his road | cemarked the feeble 
ering of a light tac away toward the horzon, and by which, it was evident, he 
guided his steps be seen towarn 
tne north-west, sireiching away to a great distance, and throwing a yellowish 
glare in the dark sky above them. Suddenly | perceived the Hunperor halt and} 
dismount, and as speedily again lie was in the saddle , but now his path took |) 
different direction, and he diverged considerably to the southward Curious} 
tv learn what might bave caused bis change of direction, | rode up to the spot || 
they were almost extingulsi- 


As we rode on, several watch-fires could 


and gotofl, It was the embers of a watch-fire ; 
ed, but still, as the horse's hoot struck the wood, a few sparks were emutted || 
which altered course; and once more he pressed h:-| 
A steep ascent vi some hundred yards lay before us|) 
now, but on gaining the top, a brilliant spectacle of a thousand watel-| 
hres met the eye—sv close did they seem, i looked hke one great vol-! 
canic crater blazing ou the mountain top , while above, the lumd glow 
reddened the black sky, and melted away im the darkness in clouds of tau 
yellowish hue. far, very far away, and to the north, stretched anothei 
much longer line of fires ; but at great intervals apart, and occupying, as well| 
asl might guess, about two leagues in extent. Several sualler ures dotted the| 
plain, marking the outpost positions ; and it was not difficult to trace the ditler-| 
ent lines of either army even by these indications 

While L vet looked, the Emperor had yained a short distance in advance o:} 
eutry, calluag wut, Que} 


his 


It was this, then, 
horse to speed 


oarse challenge of a 


me, and saddenly | heard the 

ewe?’ Burned m his own thought 

vo hear the cry—Napoleon never replied, nor slackened his speed 


Qual 


perhaps, tar luo deeply lost in meditation || 


rice ?” shouted the voice again—and before | could advance, the sharp bang 
of a musket-shot rung out ; another and another followed, and then, a roll ot 
tue swept along the plaim, happily, not in the direction of the Emyeror—but 
already be had thrown himseit from his horse, and lay flat upon the ground. 
Not a moment was now to be lost. | dashed my spurs into my jaded horse, 
ind rode forward. calling aloud, at the top of my voice, ** The Emperor, “ the 
Evaperor.” Suil, the pane overbore iny words,and another discharge was given; 
one bullet, | was struck in the shoulder—another killed my horse—but 
springing to my legs in an instant, | rushed on, repeating my cry—before I 
vula more than point to the spot, Napoleon came torward, leading his horse 
by the bidle—his step was slow and measured—his face, for many 4 torch light 
now gathered to the place, was calm and tranquil. “ Ye are well upon 
the alert, ” said he, with a smile ;* see that ye be as ready with 
our fire, to-morrow!" A wild cheer answered these words—while he con- 
tinued: * These are the new levies, Lientenant—the Guards would have had 
Inore patrence—where is the office: who followed me '” 
* Here, Sire,” said [ endeavouring to conceal the appearance of being wound - 


mes enfans,’ 


ed, 

‘* Mount, sir, and accompzny me to head quarters.” 

My horse ts killed, Sire.” 

“ Yes, parbleu,” said a young soldier, who had not learned much respect 
before his superiors—* and he has a ball in his neck, himself.” 

“ Are you wounded *” said the Emperor with a quickness in his maun- 
ner. 

“A mere flesh-wound in the arm, of no consequence, Sire.” 

* Let the surgeon of the detachment see to this at once, Lieutenant,” said 
he to the officer of the party—* and, do you come to head-quarters when you 
are al With this, the Emperor mounted again, end in a few seconds more 
Was iost to vur sight 

Ventre blew,” said the old Lieutenant, who had served withot promotion 
from the first battles of the republic—* you'll be a colonel, for that scratch on 
your epauleite, if we only beat the Prussians to-morrow—and here am I, with 
eight wounds, trom lead and steel, and the * petet Caporal” never bade me 
Visit him attis bivouac. Come, come, | don't wish tobe unfnendly—it's not 
your fault, it’s only my bad tortune—and here comes the surgeon. ‘ 

The Lieutenant was right—the epaulette had the worst of the adventure— 
and in half an hour | proceeded on my way to head-quarters. 

On iny way to the Imperal quarters, | fell in with some squadrons of our 
dragoons irom whom | learned that General d'Auvergne had just received or- 
ders to repair to the Emperor's mivouac, to which several officers in command 
iso summoned. As! saw, therefore,that Icould have no prospect of 
ecting the Emperor, | resolved merely to bold myself in readiness, should he 

winch seemed little likely—think of me ; and accordingly I took up my post 
une young under-otticers of our brigadc, at a huge fire, where a species 
micen had veer established, and coffee, and corn brandy were served out 


were 


i 


Lhe recent escape of Napoleon at the outposts was already known far and 
and formed the great topic of conversation, in which, I felt hurt to re- 
no mention of tue part 1 look was ever made, although there were at 
1 dozen different versions of the accident. In one, His Mayesty was re- 
presented to have rode down upon, and sabred the advanced picquet. In an- 
viher, it was the Prussiaus who fired, he having penetrated within their lines, 
re-onnoitre ;—each agreeing in the one great fact, thatthe feat was some- 
Lins Which no ove save himself could have done or thought of. As for me 

fellit was not my part to speak of the mncicent at all, until His Majesty should 
first do so I listened, therefore, with due patience, and some amusement, to 
the various narrauives about ime ; which served to show me, by ene slight in- 
stance, the measure of that exaggeration with which the Emperor's naine was 
ever treated, and convince me, Unat it required not ume nor distance to colour 
every inewent of hts lile with the strongest hues of romance. The topic was 
lavourtte one, aud certainly lew subjects could, with more pro- 


fruittul aud 
priety, seasou the hours around a bivouac fire than the exploits of the Emperor 
Napoleon 

cences wich went ferthest back, was an old seryeant-ma- 


Loose remints 

—aseared, « seamed, and weather-beaten litle fellow—who, from 
jaligues and privations, was dred up to amass of tendons and fibres. This 
men presented one of strange mixtures with which the army abound- 
e sirewdest common serse on all ordinary topics, with a must credu- 
story where Napojeou's name oceurred. It seemed, indeed, 


jor ol 


ved 


us fa nm any 
is Livugh tha! ove elemeut, Occurring in any tale, dispensed at once with the 
which suould govern behet common cases 


© nvuluerabiity of the Emperor was with him a fraitful theme ; and he 
tecmed with anecdotes ot the hey pian and |talaa campaigns , in which it was 
lueoulestably shown that neither shot nor shell had any effect upon him. But 
il ihe superstitions regarding Napoleon, none had such complete hold on 
s nor was more inpleitly believed by him, than the story of 
that lite * Ked Man, who, it was asserted, visited the Emperor the mght be- 
ure cuch great batule, and arranged with hun the maneavres of the succeed- 


day 


army 


Home Rouge,” ashe was called, was an article of faith im the French 
hat lew of the soldiers ever thought of disputing. Some from pure 
redulity une, from the torce of example—and some, again, from indolence, 
rchoved in this tamed personage ; but even the veriest scoder ou more solemn 
ects would have hesitated ere he ventured to assail the almost universal 
iu fits supernatural ageney. The Emperor's well-known habit of gomg 
ul alone, to visit piequets and outposts, on the eve of a battle, was a circum- 
stance too fivorable to this superstition not to be employed im tts defence. 
Uesides, it was well known that he spent hours by himself, when none, even 
the Marshals, iad access to him ; and on these occasions it was said* * L’Hom- 
ne Rouge’ was with him. Sentinels had been heard to declare, that they could 
overlear angry words passing between the Emperor and his guest—that threats 
wid been interchanged between them ; and, on one occasion, It was said that 
ihe Ked Man” went so far as to declare that if his advice were neglected, 
Napoleon should lose the battle, see his artillery fall into the hands of the enemy 
jand behold the * guard’? capitulate. 

Willes tonnerres ! What are you saying '” broke in the little man to the 
‘cram old soldier who was relating this. “ You knownothing of ‘ L’Homme 
|:touge’—not a word—how shoula you! But J served in the twenty-second 
line—old Mongotten’s corps—the * Faubourg Devils,’ as they were cali- 
led. He knew him well. it was L’Homme Rouge had him shot for treason 
ut Cairo. | was one of the company drawn for his execution ; and when 
lac kuelt down on the gas he held op his hand, this way, and erred out 

Voiteseurs of the boe, hear me! You have all kaown me many ; 
he enemy like a man ; and you can tell 


ui 


1 Lhe 


| ou have seen whether I could face 


i 
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| 
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whether I cared for the heaviest charge that ever shook asquare. You know, 
also, whether I was true to our General. Well, itis* L’ Homme Rouge’ who 
has brought me to this. And now—carry arms !—altogether—come, mes 
enfans, try it again—carry arms !—ay, that’s better—preseut arms !—tire |’ 

Morbleu ! the word was not well out when he was dead, and there, through 
the smoke—as plain as | can see you now—I saw the figure of a little fellow, 
dressed in scarlet—feather and boots all the same ! —he was standing over the 
corpse, and threatewing it with his hands ; and that,” said he, in asolemn voice, 
that, was ‘ Homme Rouge.” 

This anecdote was conclusive. There was no gainsaying the assertions of 
a man who had, with his own eyes, seen the celebrated * Red Man,” and trom 
that instant he enjoyed a decided monopoly of everything that concerned his 
private history. 

According to the Serjeant-Major’s version—and who could venture to con- 
tradict him '—L’ Homme Rouge was not the confidential adviser and trieudly 
counsellor of the Emperor ; but, on the contrary, his evil genius—perpetually 
employed in thwarting his plans and opposing his views. Each seemed to have 
his hour of triumph alternately. Now, it was the Red Man—unow, Napoleon, 
who stood in the ascendant. Fortuue tor a long period bad been coustant to 
the Emperor, and victory crowned every battle. That had, it seemed, greatly 
chagrined L’Homme Rouge, who, for years past, had not been seen, or heard 
of. The last tradition of him was a story told by one of the scutinels on guard 
at the General’s quarters at Mont Thabor. 

It was midnight—all was still and silent in the camp. The soldiers slept 
as men sleep before a battle—when the old grenadier who walked his slort post 
before General Bonaparte’s tent, heard a quick tread approaching hin. ** Qu: 
vive !’’ cried he ; but there was no reply. ‘Que vive !’ called the sentry once 
more ; but as he did so, he leaped backward and brouglit his musket to the 
charge, for, just then something brushed close by him and entered the tent. 

For a moment or two he doubted what shuuld be done. Should he turn out 
the guard! It was only to be laughed at—that would never do. But what 
if it really were suinebody who had penetrated to the General's quarters ' As 
this thought streck him, he crept up close to the tent, and there true enougzh. 
he heard the voices of persons speaking. 

“ Ab! thou here!" said Bonaparte. ‘J scarce expected to see thee so far 
from France !” 

* Alas!” said the other, with a deep sigh, ‘* what Jand is now open to me— 
or whither shail I fly to! 1 took refuge in Brussels—well, what should | see 
one morning, but the tall shakos of your grenadiers, coming up the steep street 
I fled to Holland—you were there, the day after. Come, thought I, he s mov- 
ing northward, I'll try the otherextreme ; so I started for the Swiss. Sacre 
bieu ! the roll of your confounded drums resounded through every valley. | 
reached the banks of the Po—your troops were there the same evening = | 
pushed for Rome—they were preparing your quarters, which you occupied that 
night. Away, then, I start once more ; | cross mountains, and rivers, aid seas, 
and gain the desert at last. 1 thank my tortuue that there are a thousand lea 
gues between us—and here you are, now. For pity’s sake, show me, on the 
map of the world, one little spot you don t want to conquer, and let me live 
there in peace, and be sure never to meet you more.” 


Bonaparte did not speak for some minutes, and it seemed as though he were 
intently considering the request of Homme Rouge.” 

* There,” said he at length, ** there—you see the island in the great sea, with 
nothing near it—thou mayest go there.”’ 

** How is it called !” said L’ Homme Rouge. 

“ St. Helena,” said the General. ~* It 1s not very large—but | promise thee 
to be undisturbed there.”” 

* You'll never come there, then? Is that a pledge !’ 

“ Never: I promise it. Atleast if [ do, thou shalt be the master, and |, 


“Enough! I gonow. Adicu!” said the little man, and the same instant 
the sentinel felt his arms brushed by some one passing close beside him; and 
then, all was silent in the temt once more. 

* Thus you see,” said the Sergeant-Major, “from that hour it was agreed 
on, the Emperor should conquer the whole world, and leave that one little 
spot for L’Homme Rouge. Parbleu ! he might well spare bim that ouch” 

** How big might it be—that island !” said an old grenadier, who listened with 
the deepest attention to the ta'e.”’ 

“ Nothing to speak of ; about the size of one battalion drawn up in a 
square.”’ . 

* Pardis ! a small kingdom too !” 

“Ah! it would not do for the Emperor,” said the Seryeant-Mayor, laughing ; 
an emotion the others joined in at once ; and many a jest went round at the ab- 
surdity of such a thought. 

I sat beside the watch-fire, listening to the old caimpaign.ng stories, ull, one 
by one, the speakers dropped off to sleep. ‘he bronzed veteran, and the boy 
conscript—the old soldier of the Sambre, and the beardless youth, lay side by 
side—to some of these it was the last time they should slumber on earth. As 
the night wore on, the sounds became hushed in the camp, and through the thu: 
frosty air, I could hear, from a Jong distance off, the tramp of the patrols, and 
the challenge of the reliefs, as the outposts were visited. ‘(he Prussian sen- 
tries were quite close to our advanced posts, and when the wind came from that 
quarter, I often heard the sound of the voices as they exchanged thei sig- 
nals. 

h the entire night, officers came and went, to and from the tent of the 
Emperor. ‘To him, at least, it seemed no season ef repose. At length, when 
nigh morning, wearied with watching, and tired out with expectancy, | leaned 
my bead on ny knees, and drop: into a half sleep. Some vague sense of dis- 
appointment at being forgotten by the Emperor, was the last thought | had as 
I fell otl—aud in its sadness, it colored all my dreams. | remembered, with al! 
the freshness of a recent event, the curse of the old hag on the morning | had 
quitted my home for ever—her prayer, that bad luck should track te. every 
step through life—and in the shadowy uncertainty of my sleeping thoughts, | 
believed | was predestined to misfortune. 

Almost every man has experienced the fact, that there are times in life, when 
impressions, the slightest in their omgin, will have an undue weight on the mind 
—when, as it were, the clay of our natures become softened, and we take the 
impress of passing events more easily. Some vague and shadowy conception, 
a doubt, a dream, ts enough at ts like these, to attain the whole force of 
conviction-—and it is wonderful with what ingenuity we wind to our purpose 
every circumstance around us, and what pains we take to increase the tols of 
our seeenenren. It would be a curious thing, to trace out how much of our 
good or evil fortune in life had its source in these superstitions—how far the 


frames of mind fashioned the events betore it—and to what extent our hopes 
and fears were but the forerunners of destiny, My sleeping thoughts were of 


the saddest, and when I awoke, I could not shake them off. A heavy Coens 
fog clothed every object around—through which, only the watch fires wre 
visible, as they flared with a yellow, hazy light, of unnaturel size. The posi- 
tion of these signals was all to mark the inequality of the ground—and now I 
could perceive that we occupied the crest of a long and steep hill, adown the 
sides, aud at the bottom of which, also, fires were burning—while in front, an- 
other mountain arose—whose summit, for a great distance, was marked out by 
watch-tires ‘This, | conjectured, from its extent and position, to be the Prus- 
sian line. At the front of the Emperor's quarters several led horses were 
standing, whose caparison bespoke them as belonging to the staff—and although 
not yet five o'clock, there was an appearance of movement which indicated pre- 
paration. 

‘Thetroops, however,were motionless—the dense columns covered the ground 
like a garment, and stirrred not. AsI stood, uncertain what course to take, I 
heard the noise of voices, and the heavy trampof many feet near—and on turn- 
ing, perceived it wasthe Emperor who came forth from his tent, followed bv 
several of his staff. A large fire blazed in front of his bivouac, which threw 
its strong light on the group, where, even in a fleeting glance, I recognized 
General Gazan, and Nansouty, the commander of the Cuirassiers of the 
Guaid. 

** What hour is it !* said the Emperor to Duroc, who stood near him 

** Almost five o'clock, sire.” 

“Tt as darker than it was an hour ago. Maison, where is Bernadotte by this 
—at Domberg, think you 

* Not yet, sire—he 1s no laggard, if he reach it in three hours hence.” 

* Ney would have been there now,”’ was the quick reply of Napoleon. * Come, 
gentlemen, into the saddle, and let us move toward the front. Gazan, put 
your division under arms.” 

‘The general waited not a second bidding, but wheeled his horse suddenly 
round, and followed by his aid-de-camp, rode at full speed down the moun- 
tain. 

* There is the first streak of day, said the Emperor, pointing toa faint gray 
light above the distant forest. * It breaks like Austerlitz.” 

** May it set as gloriously,”’ said old Nansouty, in his deep ‘ow voice 

* And it will,” said Napoleon. ‘ What sayest thou, grognard contin- 
ved he, turning with an affected severity of manner to the grenadier who stood 
sentined on the spot, and who, with a French soldier's easy indifference leaned 
on the cross of his musket, to listen to the conversation. ‘* What savest thou ' 
art eager to be made corporal !"’ : 

* Parblea,”’ growled out the rough soldier, “ ite grade is little to boast of — 
were | even a general of division, there might be somethiag to hope for.” 

What then said Napoleon sharply —* What then!’ 

* King of Prussia to be suce ; thou’lt give away the title before this hour to- 
morrow 

The Emperor laughed loud at the conceit. Its flattery had a charm for him, 
no courvier’s well turned compliment could vie with; and I could hear him 
still continumg to enjov it, as he rode slowly forward, and disappeared in the 
gloom Tom Burke of “ Ours.” 


ANNEXATION OF ‘TEXAS. 
In Senate or THe Srares, Apri! 22. 1844. 
Read the first and second times, referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and ordered to be printed in confidence for the use of the Senate A Treaty 
of Annexation concluded between the Unsied States of America and the Re- 

pubic of Texas, at Washington, the 12th day of April. 1844. 

the people of Texas having, at the time of adopting ther Constitution, ex- 
pressed, by an almost unanimous vote, ther desire to be mcorporated iwto the 
Unior. of the United States and being still desirous of the same with equal 
vuanimily, in order to provide more effectually for their security and prospe- 
riy; ana the Unred 8 ates, actuated solely by tke desire to add to their own 
security and pro-perity, and to meet the wishes of the Government and people 
ot Texas, have determined to accumplish, by treaty, objects so to 
their mutual and permanent welfare. 

For that purpose, the President of the United States has given full power to 
Jubn Cainoun, of States ut the Unned States, and the President 
f the Republic of Texas nas appomted, with ike powers, J-aac Van Zandt 
aod J. Piockuey Henderson, citizens of the said Republic, and the said Pleni- 
poteptiaries, after exchanging ther full powers, have agreed on and concluded 
the fol'owing eriicies 

Ax. |. The Republic of Texas, acting 10 covformity with the wishes of the 
people and every department of its Government, cedes to the United States ail 
is lerritertes, to be bela by them in full property and sovereigaty, aud to be 
snoexed to the said United States as one of their Territories, subject to the 
same corsiiutioual provisions with ther other Terrntories. This cession in- 
cludes ail pubic lots and squares, vacant lands, mines, minerals, salt lakes, and 
springs, public edifices, fort.ncations, barracks, ports and harbors, navy and 
avy yaid , docks, magazines, arms, armaments and accoutrements, archives 
and public tocuments, public fuds, deots, taxes and dues unpaid at the time of 
he exchange of the ratificetion of this treaty 

Arr. II. The citrzens of ‘Texas be imeorporated into the Union of the 
Uvited States, maintained and proiected in the tree enjoyment of their liberty 
and property, and admitted, as soon a3 may be consistent with the principles of 
he Federal Constituaun, to the enjoyment of all the nghts, privileges, and im- 
nuniies of of ine Unined Siates. 

Ant. ILf. All uities and claims to real estate, which are valid under the laws 
ff Texas, shall be hed to be sv by the United States; snd measures shall be 
adopted for the speedy aejudication of all unsettied claims to land, and patents 
shell be granted tu those touud to be valid 

Axr IV. Toe public lands hereby ceded shail be subject to the laws regu- 
‘ating the public lands m the other Territories of the Unned Siates, as far as 
ihey may ve applicable; subject, however, to such alterations and changes as 
Congress may trom time to time think proper to make. It ts urderstood be- 
.wecen the parties, that, if in cousequence of the mode in which lands have 
been surveyed in Texas, or from previous grants or locations, the sixteenth sec- 
tion cannot be applied tor the purpose of education, Congress sball make equal 
vrovision by graut of lard elsewhere. And it ts also further understoed, that, 
nereafier, the books, pipers, aud documents of the General Land Office of 
Texas shall be deposited and kept at such place in Texas as the Congress of 
the United Scates shall direct. 

Anr. V. The United States assume and agree to pay the public debt and tia- 
ilwes of Texas, however created, for which the fauh or credit of her Go- 
verament may be bound at the time of the exchange of the ratifications of this 


treaty; which debts and liabilities are estimated not to exceed, in the whole, 
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ten millious of dollars, to be ascertained and paid iu the manuer heremafier of the world. [is territory w separated from the United States. w part, by an 
stated, imaginary line, aud by the river Sabine, for a distance of 310 miles; and its 
The payment of the sum of three hundred and fifty thousand dollars shall be productions are the same with those of many of the coutiguous States of the 
made atthe Treasury of the United States within amety days after the ex Union. Such is the country, such are its inhabitants, and such its capacities to 
change of the ratifieations of this treaty, as follows: Two hundred and fifty add to the general wealth of the Union. As to the latter, it may be safely as- 
thousand dollars to Frederick Dawson, of Baltimore, or his executors, on the serted, that im the magaiude of its productions, it will equal, i a short time, 
delivery of that amount of ten percent. bonds of Texas; one hundred thou- under the protecting care of thie Government, if it does no: surpass the com- 
sand dollars, if so much be required, in the redemption of the exchequer bills bined producti.n of many States of the Confederacy, A cew and powerful 
which may be iw circulation at the time of the exchange of the ratifications of \apulse will thus be given to the navigating iaterest of the country, which will 
this treaty. For the paymeut of the remainder of the debts and liabilities of de chiefly engrossed by our fellow citizens of the Eastern and Middle States, 
Texas, which, together with the amount already specified, shall not exceed ten! who have already attained a remaskable degree of prosper! y by the partial mo- 
millon of dollers, the public lands herem ceded, sud the nett revenue from the! |nopoly t ey have enjoyed of tLe carry img trade of the Union, particularly the 
same, are hereby pledged. coastwise trade, which this new acquisition is destined in time, and that not 
Arr. VI. Ic order to ascertain the ful! amount of the debts and liabilities, distant, to swell to a magnitude which cancot easily be computed ; while the 
hereim assumed, and the legalny aud validity thereof, four commissioners shal! addition made to the boundaries of the home market, thus secured to their min- 
be appowted by the Presideut of the United Siates, by and with the advice and ‘ng, manufacturing, ard mechaical ski! and industry, will be of a character 
c pt of the Senate, who shall meet at Washingtun, Texas, within the pe the most commanding and important. 
rod of six mouths after the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty, aud Such are some of the many advantages which will accrue to the Eastern and 
may continue in session not exceeding twelve mouths, unless the Congress o' Middie Staves by the ratification of the treaty—edvaniages, the extent of 
the United States should proloug the time. They shall take an oath for the which it 1s impossible to estimate with accuracy or properly to appreciate. 
faithful discharge of thew duties, and that they are rot directly or wdirectly in-| Texas being adapted to the culture of cot’on, suger, and rice, and devoting 
terested in said claims at the time, and will not be during their coutinuance io) moet of het energ:es to the raising of these productions, will open an extreme 


office ; aud the said oath shall be recorded with their proceedings. In case ot 
the death, sickness, or resignation of any of the commissioners, his or thei 
place or places may be supplied by the appoimtment as aforesaid, or by the 
President of the Unned States, esi the recess of the Senate. They, ors 
majority of them, shall be authorized, uoder such regulations as the Congress 
of tne Unwed States may preseribe, to hear, examine, and decide on al! ques- 
tions touching the legality and validny of said claims, and shall, when a claim 
is allowed, issue a certificate to the claimant, statmg the amount, distinguish- 
log principal trom interest. ‘The certificates so issued shal! be numbered, and 
eutry made of tue number, the name of the person to whom issued, and the 
amount, 1» @ book to be kept for thet purpose. They shall t t the record 
of thew proceedings and the book in which the certificates are entered, with 
the vouchers aud documeuts produced before them, relative to the claims al- 
lowed or rejected, to the Treasury Department of the Unned States, to be de- 
pusited therein ; and the Secretary of the Treasury shel!, ds soon as practica | 
die alter the receipt of the same, ascertain the aggregate amount of the debts 
and liabilities allowed ; and if the same, when added to the amount to be paid 
to Frederick Dawson, and the sum which may be paid in the redemption of the 
exchequer bills, shall vot exceed the estimated sum of ten millions of dollars 
he shall, on the presentation of a cert ficate of the commissioners, issue, at the 
option of the bolder, a new certificate for the amount, distinguishing principal 
from interest, acd payable to hun or order. out of the net proceeds of the pub- 
lie lands hereby ceded, or stuck of the United States, for the emount allowed, 
including principe! and interest, and bearing an interest of three per cent. per 
avnum from the date thereof ; which stock, in addition to beng made payable 
out of the nett proceeds of the public lands hereby ceded, shall also be receiv- 
able in payment for the sane. in case the amount of the debts aud liabiliies 
allowed, with the sums aforesaid to be paid to Freder:ck Dewsou. aud which 
may be paid in the redemption of the exch equer bills, shali exceed the said sum 
of ten millions of dollars, the said Secretary, befure issuing a new certificate, 
or stock, as the case way be, shall make im each cease such proportiouabdle anJ 
rateable reduction on its amount as to reduce the aggregate to the said sum of 
ten millions of dollars, aud he shall have power to make all necdiul rules and 
Tegulations pecessery to carry iuto effect the pewers hereby vested i bim. 

Art VII Until further provision shall be made, the laws of Texas, as now 
existing, shall remam force, and all executive and officers of Texae, 
except the President, Vice Presideut, and heads of departments, shall retain! 
their offices, with all power and authority appertaining thereto, and the cour's 
of justice shail remain in all respects &» now established and organ'zed. 

Art VIII. Immediately after the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty. 
the President of the Unued States, by anc with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, shall appoint a Commissioner, who shall praceed to Texas and receive 
the transfer of the territory thereof, and all the archives and publ property 
and other things hereim couveyed, in the name of the United States. He shall 
exercise all executive authority iw sai! territory necessary to the proper execu 
of the laws, o'herwise prov ded. 

Art. IX. The present treaty shall be ratiied by the contracting parties, aud 
the ratifications exchanged at the ety of Washingtow, m six mouths from the 


market to the western States, in the important articles of beef, pork. horses, 
mules, &c. as well as its breadstuffs. At the same time, the Southern and 
Soutbwestern States wil! find, in the fact of annexation, protection and secu- 
rity to their peace aud tranquility, as ‘vell against all domestic as toreign ef- 
forts to disturb (hem ; thus consecrating anew the Union of the States, and 
holdiwg out the promise of its perpetual duration. 

Thus, at the same time that the tide of public prosperity is greatly swollen, 
an appeal, of what appears to the Executive ‘to be of an imposing, if not of a 
resistiess character, is made t» the imterests of every portion of the country. 
Agriculture, which would have a new and extensive market upened for its pro- 
duce, commerce, whose ships would de freighted with the rich productions of 
au extensive aud fertile region ; and the mechanical arts, in all their various 
ramifications, would seem to unite in one universal demand for the ratification 
of the treety. 

But important as these cons derations may appear, they are to be regarded 
4s but secondary to others. Texas, for reasons deemed -ufficient oy herself. 
threw off her dependence on Mexico, as far back as 1836, and consummated 
her independence by the battle of San Jacinto, m the same year; since which 
veriod, Mexico bas attempted no serious mvasion of her territory; but the 
contest has assumed features of a mere burder war, characterized by acts re- 
vulting to bumanity. In the year 1836 Texes adopted her constitutvon, under 
which she has existed as « sovereign power ever since, having been recognis- 
ea ay such by many of the principal powers of the world ; and con'empore- 
veously with its adoption by a sulemn vote of ber people, embracing all her 
population bat ninety-three persons, declared her anxious des're to be admitied 
inte association with the United Siates, as a portion of their territory. This 
sote, thus sulemnly taken, has never been reversed ; and now, by the action of 
her constituied authorities, sustained as it is by popular sentiment, she reaffirms 
ber desire for annexation. This courre bas been adopted dy ber, without the 
employment of any sinter measures ov the part of this government. No to- 
trigue has been set on foot to accomplish it. Texas herself wills it, and the 
Executive of the Unted States, concurring with her, has seen vo sufficient 
reason tu avoid ihe consummation of sn act esteemed to be so desirable by both. 
{t canuot be denied, that Texas is greatly depressed in her energies by her 
long-protrected war wih Mexico. Uuver these circumstances, it is but natu- 
ral tkat she should seek for safety and repose under the protection of some 
stronger power ; and itis equally so that her people should turn 'o the United 
States, the laud of their birth, im the first mstance, in the pursuit of such pro- 
tection She bas often before made known her wishes ; but ber advances bave, 
to this tune, been repelied. The Execvtive of the Unived States sees no 
longer any cause for pursuing such a course. The hazerd of now defeating 
her wishes may be of the most fatal tendency. [t wight lead, and most proba- 
by would, to such an entire alienation of rentuneut and feeling as would we- 
vitably naduce her to look elsewhere for aid, and force ter enher to enter into 
daogerous aliances with cther vations, who looking with more wisdom to their 
‘nterests, would, it 1s fairly to be presumed, readily edopt such expedients ; or 
she would bold out the proffer of discrimiating duties in trade and commerce, 
in order to secure the necessery assistance. Whatever step she might sdoyt, 


date hereof, ur soover if possible. | looking to this object, would prove disastrous, in the bighest degree, to the in- 

In witness whereof, we, ihe undersigned, plenipotentiaries of the United cerests of the whule Union. To say nothing of the wnpolicy of our permitting 
States of America and of the Republic of ‘Texas, have sigued, by virtue of our! the carrying trade aud howe market of such @ country to pars out of our hands 
powers, the present treaty of annexation, and have hereunto affized our@eals, into those of a commercial rival, the Government, » the firet place, woud be 
certain to suffer most « isastrously iv its revenue by the imtroduct on of @ system 


respectively. 
Dove at Washington, the twelfth day of April, eighteen hundred aud forty-| of smuggling, upou en extensive scale, which an army of custom-house officers 
four. could vot prevent—and which would vperate to aff ct myjormusly the interesis 
J.C. Carnovn, [Ses! ] all the ioduetrial classes of this country. Hence would arise constant co'- 
Isaac Van Zanpr, [Seal] | lisions between the whabitanis of the two couutries which would ever more en- 
J. Pincansy Henverson. [Seal] | danger their peace. A large werease of the military force of the United States 


MESSAGE. | 

To rae Senate or tue Unrrep States: 
I transmit herewith, for your approval and ratification, 4 treaty, which I have, 
caused to be negotiated between the United States and Texas, whereby the lat- 
ter, on the conditions therein set forth, has transferred and conveyed al! ite, 
right of separate and independent sovereignty and jurisdiction to the United, 
States. In taking so unportant a step, | have been influenced by what appeared, 
to me to be the most coatrolling cousiderations of publi¢ policy and the general, 
good ; and in having accompl sted it. should 1% meet with your approval, th: 
goverument will have succeeded iu re-clauming a territory which formerly cou-| 
stituted @ portion, as it is coufidently believed, of its domain, under the treaty, 
of cessiou of 1803, by France, to the United States. 
The country thus proposed to be anuezed hes becn settled principally by 
persons from the Uuited States, who emigrated on the iuvitation of both Spam 
and Mexico, and who carried with them into the wilderness which they have, 
partially reclaimed the laws, customs, sud political aud domestic institucions ot 
their native land. They are deeply inductrmated in all the principles of civil) 
liberty, and will bring along with them, in the act of re-assocration, devouon to 
our Union, and a firm and ioflezible resolution to assist io malutaming the pub- 
lie liberty uvimpaired—a consideration which, ae it appears to me, ts to be re- 
garded as of no small moment. The couniry, itself, thus obtaied, is of av in- 


calculable value in au agricultural aud commercial point of view. 
To a soil of inexhaustible fertility, it unites a genial end healthy climate, snd, 
is destined, at a day not distant, 10 make large contributions to 


commerce. 


would wevitably fuilow, thus devolving upox the people new and extraordinary 
ourdeus, io order not only to protect them from the danger of daily collision 
with Texas herself, but to guard their border whabitants agatust hostile inroads, 
sv easily excited on the vart of the numerous and warlike tribes of Indians 
dwelling w their neighbourhood. Texas would usdoubdtecly be unable, for 
many years to come, if at any time, to resist, unaided and alone, the military 
power of the Uuned States; but it 1s not extravagant to suppose that vations 
reaping « rich hervest from ber trade, secured to them by advantageous trea- 
ures, would be induced totake part with her in any conflict with us, from the 
strongest considerations of public policy. Sacha stete of things might subject 
to devastation the territory of coutiguous States, aud would cosi the country, in 
4 single campaign, wore treasure, thrice told over, (hen is stipulated to be paid 


‘and reunbursed by the treaty now proposed for ratification. 


I will vot permit myself todweil ou this view of the subject. Coosequen- 
es of a fats! character to the peace of the Union and even to the preservation 
of the Union itself, might be dwelt upon. They will not, however, fail to oc- 
curto the mind of the Senate and of the couutry. Nor do | indulge in any 
vagve conjectures of the future. The documents vow transinived along with 
ihe treaty, lead to the conclusiun, as mevitadle, that if the boon now tenderea 
ve rejected, Texas will seek for the friendship of others. 

Iu contemplatug such a coutingency, it caunot be overlooked that the United 
‘States ere already almost surrovuded by the possessions of European powers. 
The Canadas, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, the islands in the American 
seas, with Texas, trammelied by treaties of alliance, or of a commercial charac- 
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tained her p 
nised as independent by many of the most promiment of the family of : ations, 
and that recogaition, so far as they are concerned, places her in a positiun, 
without giving any just ombrage to them, to surrender ber sovereignty at her 
own will and pleasure. The Uuited States, actuated evermore by a spirit of 
justice, has desired, by the stipulations of the treaty, to render — to all 
They have made provision for the pavment of the public dept of Texas. We 
look to her ample and fertile domain as the certain means of accow plishing this ; 
but thie is @ matter between the Unned States and Texas, and with which 
other governments have nothing to do. Our right to receive the rich grait ten | 
dered by Texas is perfect ; and this government should not, having due respec: 
either to its Own honor or its own Interes's, permit its course of policy to be in 
terrupted by the iterference of other powers, even if such interference wa> 
threatened. The question is one purely American. the acquis tion, 
we sfstain most carefully from ali that cowld interrupt the public p: ace, we claim 
the right to exercise adue regard toour own. This government cannot, cun-' 
sistently with its honor, permn any sech imerierence With equal, if not greater 
proprety, might the United States demand of other governments to surrender 
hei oumerous an! valuable acquisitions, made in time past, at oumberless 
tplaces on the surface of the globe, whereby they had added to thei power and 
enlarged their recources 

To Mexico, the Executive is disposed to pursue a course concilistory in its) 
character, and at the same time to render her the most ample justice, by con | 
ventions and stipulations not inconsistent with the rights and digni'y of the gov-| 
ernment. Ii 1s actuated by no spirit of unjust aggrandisement, but looks voly| 
to its own security. Jt has made known tu Mexico, at several periods, its ex- 
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which he im ‘the distance, 


love of the Union, left the Executive no other alternative than, to negotiate the 


JOHN TYLER. 

| Washington, April 22, 1844. 

FESTIVAL OF THE SOCIETY OF THE SONS OF 
ST. GEORGE AT PHILADELPHIA. 

The anniversary of this day, rendered memorable in the annals of fact or 
jtradition, as connected with the heroic and valorous achievements of St. Ge 
ot England, the most vahant of all the seven champions of Christendom, took 
iplace on the 23d inst., the natal day of the illustrious Saint. 
| We are informed that at the Quarterly Meeting, held in the forenoon, a very 
gratilying statement was laid before the Society as to the state of its finances. 
And also, that fourteen gentlemen presented their names as candidates for 
‘Membership. Another gratifying fact as tothe improvement of the times, was 
the almost unprecedented circumstance, of there being but one application for 

uniary assistance, and that from a female now in ill th. 

The Members then adjourned until half-past 4 o’clock, the dinner hour. It 
took place at Sanderson’s Hotel, Chesnut stfeet, and it will be referred to with 
are as the most cheerful scene of social and reasonable enjoyment the 


embers have experienced for several years. 
The large Dining Room of the Hotel was bniliantly and tastefully fitted up 
junder the direction of the Stewards and other officers. Atone end was i 
Sully’s magnificent full-length picture of Queen Victoria, painied for the So- 


treme anxiety to witness the termination of hostiliies between that country anc! |cjet y by that eminent artist, on either side of which were placed the British and 
Texas. lis wishes, however, have been entirely disregarded. [thax ever beer American ensigns; the other end of the apartment contained the excellent like- 
ready 10 urge en adjustment of the dispute upon terms mutually advantage us| ness of the Rev. and Venerable Dr. Pilmore, dressed im canomeals, and smiling 


to It will be ready at all times io bear and discuss eny clams Mexicc | 
may think she has on the justice uf the United States, and to adjust any thar! 
may be deemed to be so on the most {iberal terms. There is no desire on the: 
part of the Executive to wound her pride, or affect myuriously her mterest ; but.) 
at the same time. it cannot compremit by any delay in is action the essential! 
interests of the United States. Mexicu has no mght io ask of expect this 
us—we deal rightiully with Texas as an independent power. The war which 
has heen waged for eight years has resulted only in the convistien, with all 
others than herself, that Texas cannot be recunquered. | 

I cannot but repeat the opinion, expressed in my message at the opening of 
Congress, that it is time it had ceased. The Executive, while it could not look’ 
upon its longer continuance without the greatest uneasiness, has nevertheless, 
for al! past time, prese. ved a course of strict neutrality. It could not be ignor- 


ant of the fact of the exhaustion which a war of so long a duration had produ- | 


ced. Least of all was it ignorant of the anxiety of other powers to induce Mex- 
ico to enter into terms of reconciliation with Texas, which. affecting the domes- 
tic institutions of ‘Texas, would operate most injuriously upon the United States, 
and might most seriously threaten the existence of this happy Union. Nor 
could it be unacquainted with the fact, that although foreign governments might) 
disavow all design to disturb the relations which exist under the Constitution! 
between these States, yet that one, the most powerful amongst them, had not! 
failed to declare its marked and decided hostility to the chief features im those’ 
relations, and its purpose, on all suitable occasions, to urye upon Mexico the} 
adoption of such a course in negotiating with Texas as to produce the ublitera-' 
tion of that feature from her domestic policy, as one of the conditions of her! 
recognition, by Mexico, as an independent State. The Executive was also} 
aware of the fact, that formidable associations of persons, the subjects of fureign! 
powers, existed, who were directing their utmost efforts to the accomplishment’ 
of this object. ‘To these conclusions it was inevitably brought by the docu- 
ments now submitted to the Senate. I repeat, the Executive saw Texas ina 
state of almost hopeless exhaustion, and the question was narrowed down to 
the simple proposition, whether the United States should accept the boon of 
annexation on fair and liberal terms, or, by refusing to do so, force ‘Texas to 
seek a refuge in the arms of some other power, either through a treaty of alli- 
ance, offensive and defensive, or the adoption of some other expedient, which} 


might virtually make her tributary to such power, and dependent upon it for all’ | 


futuretime. The Executive has full reason to believe that such would have} 
been the result without its interposition, and that such will be the result, in the: 
event either of unnecessary delay in the ratification, or of the rejection of the 
proposed treaty. 

In full view, then, of the highest public duty, and as a measure of security 
against evils incalculably great, the Executive has entered into the negotiation, 
the fruits of which are now submitted to the Senate. Independent of the ur- 
gent reasons which existed for the step it has taken, it might safely invoke the 
tact, which it confidently believes, that there exists no civilized government on 
earth, et | a voluntary tender made it of a domain so rich and fertile, so re-| 
plete with all that can add to national greatness and wealth, and so necessary. 
to its peace aud safety, that would reject the offer. Nor are other powers, 


with majestic dignity on the feast. On the side walls were placed the different 
Standards and Banners of the Society, intermixed with Portraits of former 
\Members and benefactors of the instituuon. The full-length picture of Queen 
Victoria is the property of the Society, and for which her Majesty was pleased 
to honor Mr. Sully by sittungs, a few years ago, for the St. George’s Society of 
'Philadelphia, expressly. 

| It is gratifying to leave, at least once a year, the toils, cares, and anxieties, 
of business and of professional pursuits which sometimes bear us down, with 
almost Mesmeric influence ; and to relax our faculties, strained as they some- 
\times are, to the utmost extent of tension ; and to unbend ourselves if we may 
80 express it, by social intercourse with those of our own country, placed as we 
are more than 3000 iniles from the land of our nativity. Such re-unions are 
delightfal and form a lithe epoch in the chequered and vaned scene of life. 
With this short premise we now proceed to the details of the entertainment. 
‘The company assembled about 5 o clock, and the members moved in procession 
trom the ante-room to the dining apartinents by two and two Hazard’s excel- 
lent band of Music was in attendance, playing as the company entered in their 
usual excellent styie. 

Eliah Dallet, Esq.. Sen., in the chair, supported on his nght by the Rev, 
Dr. Williams, the Chaplain, and on the left by Wm. Peters, the British Con- 
sul. Joseph Sill, Esq , Vice-President. 

It was generally admitted that the Messrs. Sanderson, had surpassed all their 
previous efforts in this splendid entertamment ; there was every thing both 
“rich and rare.” From the Turtle Soup to the Vanilla and Mareschino creme 
de glace, and the Giclee au vin de madee, blanc manger, including the five 
courses of the usual changes, among which were fillets of Chicken au supréme 
Salme of Snipe du fumet de Champagne, Rosbif and Plumb Pudding, au feu 
‘d’enfer, and the splendid piece monte 

On the removal of the Cloth, the following Regular Toasts were drank with 
enthusiasm. 

Ist. The Day—May it be consecrated by Englishmen im all parts of the 
world, to Charity and Benevolence. _ Music, Military Quick Step. 

2d. The Queen, God bless her—Long may she govern her people in mgh- 
teousness. ‘he National Anthem—* Ciod save the Queen,” beauutully sung 
by Mr. Oakford and others, from verses by Mr. Sill. 

3d. The President of the United States—May he be the embodiment of the 
whole and not of a part of this great country. Music, “* The President's 
March.”’ 
| Song, Mr. Oakford—* The Star-Spangled Banner ” 
| 4th. The Memory of George Washington—Whose memory is revered in 
‘Bogland, and throughout Christendom—May his exalted patriotism be emulated 
throughout the world. A solemn Dirge by the Band. 

5th. The Memory of William Shakspeare. Air by the Band. 

Song. Mr. Bacon. 

The Vice-President now rose—He said, Sir, I wish with your kind permission 
‘to take the next toast out of your hands, for the purpose of making a few re- 
marks, and to shew our respect to the Emerald Isie. It is often said that it is 
ithe wish of the Englishman to oppress the Irishman. It 18 not so Sir, we look 


Mexico inclusive, likely, in any degree, to be injuriously affected by the ratifi ‘upon her not as an alien but as a Sister. We cling to her because we know her 
cation of the treaty. ‘The prosperity ot ‘l'exas will be equally interesting to best interests are connected with those of our Sister island, and that to separate 
all; m the increase of the general commerce of the world, that prosperity will |her from her Sister, would ensure her certain destruction. Sir, her best days 
be secured by annexation. 


But one view of the subject remains to be presented. It grows out of the 
proposed enlargement of our territory. Froin this, I am free to confess, I see 
no danger. ‘The federative system is susceptible of the greatest extension) 
compatible with the ability of the representation of the most distant state or! 
territory to reach the seat of government in time to participate in the functions. 
of legislation, and to make known the wants of the constituent body. Our’ 
confederated republic consisted originally of thirteen members. It now consists 
of twice that number, while applications are before Congress to permit other 
additions. 

‘This addition of new States has served to strengthen rather than to weaken 
the Union. New interests have sprung up, which require the united power of 
all, through the action of the common government, to protect and cefend upon 
the, high seas and in foreign parts. Each State commits, with perfect security, 
to that common government those great interests growing out ef our relations 
with other nations of the world, and which equally invulve the good of all the 


‘will be those in which she will be united to England ,; and may she enjoy every 
right and privilege, as a part and parcel of the United british empire ; United, 
England, Ireland, and Scotland must stand—divided, they must fall. Sir, I 
propose the following toast— 

6th. The Rose, Shamrock, and Thistle. Drank with enthusiasm and loud 
cheering. Music, * Role Britannia,” which was also sung, with Verse and 
Chorus. 

Song, Mr. ‘Tarus—“ In the Bay of Biscay O.” 

Mr. Peters, the British Consul, returned thanks in an impressive speech. He 


lreturned thafks to the gentleman, Mr. Sill, individually, and to the St. George's 


Society collectively ; he was fully satisfied that with an amelioration of abuses, 
Ireland would be more prosperous and happy as a United Kingdom than as se | 
parated from the British empire. 

| 7th. Education—The lever by which man is raised from Earth to Heayen— 
‘It begins with our life and ends only with our death, Music, Davis’ Quick 
‘Step. 


States. Its domestic concerns are left to its own exclusive management. || Song, Mr. Patten—** Auld lang syne.”’ 
But if there were any force in the objection, 1 would seem v require an| 8th. The Memories of Doctor Pilmore, Wm. Birch, and John Vaughay—r 


42 The Angl — i 
ter, differing in policy from that of the Uuned States, would complete the cir- immediate abandonment of territorial possessions ¥ 
cle. Texas vuluntarily steps forth, upon terms of perfect honor and good fait and stretch to a far-off sea ; and yet no one would be found, itis believed, ready “A 
to all nations, to ask to beannexed tw the Union, Aa an independant sover- to recommend such an abandonment. Texas lies at our very doors, and in our R, 
eignty, her ght to dothis is unquestionable. In doing so, she gives no cause immediate vicinity. 
of umbrage to any other power ; her people desire it, and there is no slavish | Under every view which J have been able to take of the subject, I think ‘9 
transfer of her sovereiguity and independence. She has for eight years main- that the interests of our common constituents, the people of all the States, and “4 
a 
treaty. The high and solemn duty of ratifying or of rejecting it, Is —_ = 
ie volved onthe Senate by the Constitution of the United States : 
| 
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words, God bless her ! 


Song by the President—* Here's a health to all ma lasses.” 

10th. The Welsh, St. Andrews, Hibernian and French Societies—The Me- 
mory of Doctor Blennan, a rich benefactor to this Seciety. Solemn Music.— 
Air by the Band—* Roy’s Wite.” 

Song, Mr. Hopper—** Sweet Home.” 

11th. Englar 
i gallant Navies, to protect the rights of Freedom in the Eastern seas.—, 

sic. 
Song by the President—* In the days when we went Gypsying a long time 


12th. Pennsylvania—May her honorable distinction depend on an unswerving 
adherence to her engagements. 

Song by the Vice-President. 

13th. Peace to all the world—May the implements of War be converted into 
those of husbandry, aud ships of war to ships of commerce. 

Song, Mr. ‘Todhunter—** Away with Melancholy.” 

VOLUNTEER TOASTS. 

Mr. Scholefield proposed a toast—Our noble selves. Music, “ Sprig of Shil- 
lelagh.”’ 

Song, Mr. Oakford—* The Sea.” 

Mr. Sill proposed the health of ourate Treasurer, Wm. Almond, Esq. 

Mr. Almond returned thanks in an eloquent speech. 

Song, Mr. Almond—* Will you fly to the praine, sweet maid, with me.” 

Song by the President—* Tom Breeze.” 

The Health of Mr. Jos. Sill was next proposed. Mr. Sill returned thanks. 
He proposed the health of our late President Wm. C. Cardwell, Esq. Drank 
with enthusiasm. 

Glee,—* Druk to me only with time eyes, and | will pledge with mine.” 

Duett, Messrs. Oakford and Tarus—* All's well.” 

Song, Mr. Hopper—* The flag that's braved a thousand years the battle and. 
the breeze.” 

Mr. Betts proposed—-‘* May the Red Cross of St. Geo 
Stripes float harmomously in every part of the world.” 
three times three. 

Song, Mr. Patten—* My friend and pitcher.” 


and the Stars and 


Mr. Allen proposed a toast—Jos. North,Jos Todhunter, and Robt Pullen, | 


three eminent members of the Society of the Sons of St. George, now no 
more. Drank im silence. 

Mr. Todhunter returned thanks m a very eloquent address. 

Song, Mr. Bacon—** Woodinan spare that tree.” 

Song, Mr. Oakford—* The Ship on Fire.” 

Song by the President. 

After a very pleasant evening, it being now nearly twelve o'clock, the com- 
pany separated, being much gratified by the harmony which had prevailed, and 
with the excellent manner in which every thing had been by the skil! 
and ability of the worthy hosts Messrs. Sanderson & Son, of the Franklin 
House. The Wines were of the choicest deseription. 


ST. GEORGES SOCIETY OF PROVIDENCE. 

On Tuesday the 23d ult., the St. George's Society of this city celebrated 
the Anniversary of their Tutelary Samt, at the Manufacturer's Hotel. ‘The 
Dinner was provided im capital style by “ mine host " Mr. Gregory, and I need 
scarcely assure you that the company did every justice tot. The singing by 
Messrs. Roxbrough, Briggs and Eadie, was splendid; and the whole affair 

d off admirably. 

After the Cloth was removed, the worthy President, James Wood, Exq., made 
an excellent speech to the followmg effect :— 

Brothers of St. George and Gentiemen—In rising to address you from the 
Presidential Chair, it gives me sincere pleasure to see so many happy faces 
around me. I feel myself unable to return you due thanks for this unmerited 
honor—an honor which I am proud to boast of—although unfit to do justice to 
it. I have the satisfaction of informing you that the funds of the Society are in 
a very flourishing condition ; in tact we have too much money, which you will! 
all agree with me, is rather a rare case. Still we have assisted all that have 
asked ; but there is a description of poverty to which | would like to draw your! 
attention for a few moments. | allude to that modest poverty which 1s fearful, 
of being known, and which we can only tind out by enquiries among our neigh- 
bours. Gentlemen, let us not restrict ourselves to placing the bare necessaries 
of life within the reach of (ie needful; there are a few delicactes which the 
sick and distressed ought to have. 1 kuow 1 have only to pomt out these things’ 
for the guidance of the Comunittee, and they will iemnliaiaie be acted upon. 
(Great cheering. }—I will now proceed to our Regular Toasts, and | am sure | 
have only to name tlie first to every true Englishman and lover of his sountry. 

1. The Day and all who honor it—St. George and Merry England. (Drank 
with enthusiasin. ) 

Song,—* Oh, England is the land we love,” by Mr. Roxbrough. 

The next toast requires uo pretace, therefore charge ! 

2. The Queen! God biess her! ({mmense cheering.) Sung in excellent, 
style by Mr. Bnggs. 

Gentlemen, not to take up too much of your valuable time, the next toast “ 
our list is 

3. Prince Albert and the Royal Family. (Drank with great applause.) 

4. The Presideat of the United States.—(Three times three aud one cheer, 
more.) 

The next toast is one which I am positive every one will drink with pleasure, 
for however much we owe to the land we have left we are now bound with 


5. 
ther. (Three times three.) 

Song,—** Woodinan spare that tree,” by Mr. Eadie. 

I now come to the ** wooden walls.” 


6. Army and N G itain—M never fig'it to enslave, 
tig’ "| at the eleventh stroke it was found necessary 'o tighten them; the prisoner 


or conquer, but to bless.—(Great cheering.) 
Mr. Roxbrough. 
7. 


and America—May they always be paciiic when they meet im 


vk standing, with 


— to the land we live in. 
ugland, a worthy Mother, aud America the Daughter of a worthy Mo- 


r Sister Societies in every part of the world.—(Received with gr ay 


Song by Mr. Westall. 
Gentlemen, I give you the last of our Kegular Toasts, and | know I necd 
only mention what it is to claim a bumper. 


cot blessing, Woman !”—(Three umes three, and great cheering ) 
Song,—** Let the toast be dear Woman,” by Mr. Briggs. 


VOLUNTEER TOASTS. 

By Mr. Lawton—The Trident of Great Britain, the key which has unlocked 
ithe gates of the Celestial Empire to the world. May they who reap the bene- 
‘fit retarn due acknowledgment.—{ Received with great applause. ) 

By the President—The Land o’ Cakes—Her Kirk, Schools, and fire-side.— 
(Three times three.) —Responded to by a Guest. 
| Song by Mr. Eadie,—** O Scotland I love thee.” 
| By Str Eadie—The Friend of the World, the liberal, the enlightened John 
Q. Adams.—( Drank with great applause. ) 
| By the Vice-President—The Emerald Isle—The land of good intentions, 
great hospitality, and bad management.—( Drank with three umes three. 
_ By Mr. Prince—The Printing Press, and success to the enterprising Publish- 
ers of the Anglo American —( Received with tremendous applause ) 
| Mr Eadie having been loudly called on returned them his sincere thanks for 
ithe mmanver in which they had done justice to the last toast. He stated he was 
‘as yet but a minor in that business, and wholly unab.e to enter ito the details, 
but from the experrence he had got he was happy to inform them there was 
every prospect of the Anglo American going up, even according to the wishes 
of its best friends, and he assured them “they were neither few nor far be- 
tween.’ Nothing, he said, had conduced so much to the prosperity of this 
Country 4s the freedom of the Press, and entered largely into the benefits de- 
rived from it, which we are sorry our space compels us to leave out. 

During the remainder of the might mirth and social good feeling prevailed, 
and it was not until an early hour that the company had the least thoughts of 
separating. P. 


foreign Summary. 


| Fornasart is suffering so severely from water on the chest as to prevent his 
singing ; and it is in contemplation to send for Tamburim, who will shortly be 
aris. 

| Dr. Paris has been elected president of the College of Physicians,in the room 
of the late Sir Henry Halford. 

By the death of the King of Sweden, Marshal Seult has become the sole sur- 
vivor of all the 18 Marshals of the Empire created by Napoleon, in 1804, at the 
camp of Boulogne. 

Earl Grey completed his 80th vear on 27th March. 
cent, and is daily gaining strength. 
| _ Scotland, with a population of about three millions, pays annually a newspa- 
per stamp duty of £16,644. Ireland, with a population of erght millions, pays 
no more than £17,451. 

The 39th Regiment, which was foremost in the late victory under Sir Hugh 
Gough, was the first British regiment that landed in India. Among the many 
jdistinctions which it bears upon its colours, is Primus mm Indus 

A requisition livs been extensively circulated in London, —.. upon the 
lord mayor to convene a pubic meeting, to agree to an address to her majesty, 
praying her Majesty to dismiss from her council for ever Sir James Graham, and 
lall those of his colleagues who have aided aad assisted uim in opposing Lord 
‘Ashley's amendment on the factory bill. 

Miss Edgeworth, whom one almost regards as a writer of the Johnson and 
\Goldswuth pernod, has lately arrived im London to superintend a new edition of 
‘her father's autobiography, with her own editions. She is remaiming with her 
sister in South Molton-street, and, although in her 70th year, looks as young as 
she did twenty years ago, and is apparently full of youthful spirits. She 
lanother new novel for the press. 

Greeces.—Advices from Athens, tothe 29h February, announce that the 
\National Assembly had tivally resolved, by 111 to 92, that the appointment of 
\Senators should be for life. Metaxa, the representatives of the Russian party, 
at once resigned, not to destrey union. His reasons, however, are not very 
clear ; and some iinpute it to despair of preventing the completion of a liberal 
constitution. 

A grand annual jeve was held on the first day of Lent, by the Military Go- 
jwernor, M. Kallerg: and the officers of the garrison of Athens, at the Pillar of 
jJupiter. ‘The King, Queen, and upwards of 20,000 people, were present ; and 
\the variety of costumes and dances rendered the whole scene gay and striking. 
'A splendid collation was given by the officers ; at which their Majesties assist - 
ed, with the representatives of ail the Foreign Powers. A gold cup was pre- 
‘sented to the King by a deputation from the garrison, with the inscription 
~ The Guard of the National Assembly to the Constitutional King Otho.” The 
whole fete went off brilliantly ; and their Majesties were received with the ut- 
inost enthusiasm. 
| The Short Passage to Ameriwca.— ince Sit Valentine Blake has proposed 
\thas scheme, has been taken up in various quarters, by mdividuals whom 
\the shortest po:sible cut to America is a matter of the greatest importance. 
|The plan of sie Valeutine Biake of cutting away the laud and carrying a ratl- 
‘road over the sea will be superseded by a newer and a better notion, for 1 is 
‘uow in contemplation to erect a steam-boat, by the aid of a compauy ready to 
go to any lengtns, that will extend half way across the Atiantic, and this me- 
\thod, added to a plau of dividing the Cape in halt, mstead of the old practice 
of doubling it, will, im the opinion of Sir Valentine Blake, exactly achieve 
ihe conremplated object. 

Military Flogging.—On Monday morning, corporal punishment was inflict- 
ed on private Martin Webber, of the 57th Regiment of Foot, on Chatham 
Lines, in the presence of 3,000 men, belonging to tle Provisional Batralion. 
The whole of these troops assembled on parade i front of the barracks, when 
the sentence of the court-martial held on the prisoner last week, for threaten- 
ng to shoot Captain Jackson, captain of the prisoner's depot, was promulgated. 
The prisoner was to receive 150 lashes. After being puioned to the triangle, 
and receiving the first stroke of the lasl., le cried out ** murder ;” at every 
other infliction of the lash his cries increased im force, and were heard at a con- 


He continues convales- 


‘|siderable distance from the spot, and owing to the desperate struggling of the 


prisoner, the ropes that bound his arms to the triangle became loosened, and 


faintly begged “ for mercy, and would be @ good suldier, if his further punish 
was remitted.’’ ‘The prisouer received twelve more stripes, when it 
was ascertained to be necessary to stop ailfurther punishment. he prisoner 


| aaving gone off into a convulsive fit, his pulse having ceased to beat, and bis 


face turned quite black, he was immediately relieved by four soldiers, who 


Hieid him on his back on the grass, and it was several minutes before any ani- 


& Our honored aud lamented benefactors. Drank standing, in silence. Baud 8. The last best work of Creation, Man's true solace, and the World’s great- 
a playing a solemn Dirge, 
un Song, Mr. Oakford—* The Fine Old English Gentleman.’’ he 
Woman !—The most expressive of all household it 
4. Music, *“‘ Let the toast be dear woman.” I 
| 
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mation coul be observed , he was afterwards : out Drev,—At Toronto, on Saturday jast, 62h inst , deeply regretted, Elizabeth, wife of 
ds removed the hospital : out of |}, Cameron, Raq and third daughter of the top. il. J. Boul 


ton. 
150 lashes the prisoner oniy received 23. He hears a most depraved charac- ||", ine 2a¢ inst., Levi Wilhiam, son of Joseph and Ana Richardson, in Atlantic Street, 
ter, and has been tive years in the service. The prisoner has alo threatened ||rooklyn, L.1., aged 2 years 11 months. 
to murder Sergeant Phillips, of the same regiment. pT re 
Tae Corn Water Core.—A splendid hydropathic establishment and hotel ne se! 


are now erecting, at an estimated cost of £15,000 by a company of Leeds gen- 
tleman, at KRhydding, near Ilkley, in the romantic vale of Wharfe, within a few THE AN GLO AMERICAN 


miles of Leeds. It is intended to open the establishment in May next, and we a 


understand that the company have already engaged a German physician, at | , . x 
salary of £300 year to superintend its aqueous operations. NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY & a a hd 
Armospueric Rattway. The Journal des Déhats publishes an analysis of The more one considers Lord Ashley’s proposed ainendment in the late 


the report of M. Ma iet, tne celevrared engineer, who was sent specia'ly by the ; 
French government to s-udy the system of a‘imospheric Dublin, anw|| actorses Bill, the more one is led to deplore the difficulties whieh exist in 
who states the advantages of thet sys em tote, ail danger of accidents from fire| blending that which is practicable with that which is desirable. With regard 
is avoided, an impussiviiity of the carriages running off the road, aud she utter //to the latter, it will hardly be denied that, other considerations aside, it would 
impossibility of of a collision between two trains, All the objectio 8 raiseo, greatly benefit the health of the operative fa ctory population to have their 
against the a mospheric system have been «examined by Malle’, and shir f 
dis:inguished mathematician asserts thst none of them are insurmountab'e ; but, pours of chestened ; and there io little doubt that © 
jsuch shortened labour would be an mereased vigour and effect in the hours of 


one of the principal advantages of this system consists in its prevent ng the} 
neces-ity of levelling the soil according to the present method M. Malle: har! actual labour. It would be folly to suppose that the work of 12 hours could 


likewise made a comparative calculation of the expense of the two systems,|ibe thrust into 10 hears, even if we did not know that the operations of mechan- 
and he demonstrates that the atmospheric p'an effers an economy of 140 000f.)| 6m. of certain kinds, are regular, or nearly so, and could not be accelerated 
a league, or £2 000 British per mile. M. Mallet concludes his report by re.) by th Fi ho had } two h d shen 
commending the government to make a trial ofwhe atmospheric system, whch | attained two hours rest more per diem 
the Journal des Debats believes wil! be carried into effect. formerly. Something, however, could be done even in that department of la- 
Narvrat Crairvoyance.— Dr. Teste, of Paris, has lately announced the! bour, in the early part of each day, so that the entire two hours would net be 
arrival in France of a man who, in his natura! state, has the poser of seeing lost. , 
through opaque bodies. He is a Pulish Jew, named Rabbi Horsch Deenemark,|| ‘There may not be much force, but there is some, also, in the argument that 
a d oo his arrive! at Mentz, m August last, exhibited letters from the pope.’ |the reduced time of jabour per diem may not be a greatly reduced time of la- 
Prince Metternich, and some professors iu Germany, testifying the reality of his|/ your perannam. It is not often that there is a sudden call for a particular 
pretens ons. Tue three seances he eld at that city are asserted tohave been|| f 
satisfactory. He read a closed beok by his hand. He bas a son, aged ten, 1 ity to so large an amount as to affect the labour of manufactones ge- 
at St. Petersburg. who is said to possess the same facu ties in a higher degree 
He is consulted in cases of sickness, or as to the future event of affairs ; ne »s\ trary, it is well known that sometimes there is 4 great dearth of labour, some- 
— to have mentioned tothe Emperor Nicholas what was contrived in||times half work, and very seldom continuous full work, for a great length of 
the apartments of the empress. Ata recent examination of his pretensivns, ime. J it altogether impossible, then, to equalize, or tend to equalize, the 
he is ssid to have exhibited proofs { his powers, they are to be investigated! ? 
by a commission of the facu:ty. Polytechaiic Review. working hours throughout the year, by shortening the labours of each day ' 
Arrangements ave been made with Mr. Hullah, by the National Society, for And if this be measureably possible, with prudence, would not this increased 
a systematic course of musical instruction, in all training institutions of the so- regularity of occupation, even with a somewhat reduced daily rate of wages, 
@iety. | be quite as advan: ageous to the operative in the long-run, in a pecuniary point 
_ Baron Roruscuito.—The Emperor of Austria, by letters patent of the 15th ef view, as the larger wages of the present system, particularly when the ex- 
Inst. seeeeenes ty all the ministers, and sealed with the grand seal, has |haustion attendant on long hours, the occasional stoppages of emp!oyment, the 
Pames t Daven Setomen Rothschild, the head of the firm of Rothschild. in, temptations to irregular conduct consequent upon leisure, the improvidence of 
ienna, and to his male legitimate heirs, the right of purchasing and holding ? 
real property of every description in the provinces of Moravia ant Silesia. He |*Hose who someumes have higher wages than usual, and sometimes none at 
thus acquires a right which is denied to all other Israelites throughout the Aus- jal!’ Be ades which, it is the very leisure, together with the consciousness 
trian monarchy. that past earnings have been idly spent, which generates discontents in the 
Dancino anove Lirerature.—The Empress of Rnssia, albeit the lightest! |minds of the manufacturing operatives ; they congregate in groups or in multi- 
of sovereigns, and the coldest of women, was carried so far by enthusiam, as |tydes , they lash each other up to fury in looking at matters through a distorted 
to fasten a bracelet on the fair arm of Taglioni; while the Queen Dowager of - ighete ij th | of ent d bw th te 
England conferred a similar honour on the Neapolitan dancer Cerito. But what + Themselves and oppressee 
queen or princess, we should like to know, has lavished necklace. or bracelet, |"Mlst the latter are only prudently oc cupied in that economy without which 
or one poor pitiful brooch, on Miss Edgeworth, or Miss Aikin, Mrs. Somervilie, [those who labour would be involved in still greater distress ; and they are mu- 
or Joanna Baillie. Blackwood's Magazine. jrualiy urged to violent measures or ill-advised reproaches, which would never 
Beastine with rae Ai or Evecrricrry.—The first experiment, on a larg: jhave had opportunity to rise up oa their minds if they had been in constant 
scale, made in Ireland,to blast with the aid of electncity, was tried on Saturday \empjoyment to a moderate extent per diem, for the small remainder of each 
last at Knockmaroon Hill, in the Phenix Park, Dublin. The spot selected for ithful th 
the interesting operation consisted of an immense bauk of earth, about a quar. day might p 
ter of a mile in superficial surface ; 4,500lb weight of power was consumed. of some useful knowledge. 
The necessary arrangements having been made, the immense hill rose slowly, | But in coming forward, as Lord Ashley has done, he was bound to consider 
as if Y or es a ae noise, and shortly after the entire mound re- |poth sides of the question. ‘The mill-owners’ capital is to be kept employed, 
moved itself into the hollow beneath, amidst the plaudits of the crowd, who) /and there are parts of it which would suffer deterioration by any great and sud- 
cheered Capt. Larcolm, the engineer under whose superintendence the experi- | : 
den change in a given system of things. (ranting, also, that a regular system 


ment was conducted. ‘The place where the hill had been is completely level, , . 
so perfect was the success of the experiment. Bublin paper. ef labour may, for the mos part, be kept up, there do exist contingencies in 


Royat Bioop.—A correspondent of The Times, who signs h mself A Plan- ‘which opportunities must be seized, or advantages of importance lost, and these 
tagenet, raises a curious question for those skilled in geneslogy. He writes as\|"#ay require additional hours. Say that the Legislature forbids this, then the 
follows :—The son of the Duke of Sussex is now claiming the honours of his'|Manufactures and the Commerce, which are the glory and support of the country, 
~ ers does rove! become crippled and ruined, and with them the distinguished position of the 

ease to beroyal’ it may not be generally known that the present queen : 
der ves her right to the throue from the princess Margaret, eldest sist-r ot Hen ‘British Empire among the nations of the earth. On the contrary, say that the 
ry VIII. ; and that Colone! D'Este cao prove, through the Dukes of Atholl, Legislature provides for such contingencies, and enables the manufacturer to 
by his moth. r, legitimate descent from the Princess Marv, youngest s's'er of avail himself uf the extra labour, who is to be judge of the extent and meaning 
Henry VIII. Query, coud the Duke of Sussex’s marrage be a mesalliance ! ‘of the permitting clause! Will not each manufacturer find fit occasion to ap- 

Youre anp Hocmanay.—The feast of Jiolner, one of the names of Thor, ‘ply it in his favour, and find operatives ready to engage themselves’ It ap- 
celebrated by tre Pegan northmen in mid-winter ; and the name of Yule, and \pears to us, therefore, that the benevolent views of Lord Ashley must be 
the of Rome, brought about rather by exhortation, example, and individual convictions, than 
which is ¢ ate allover the north, from Jiwln r. In Scotland, as well as, i - 
in Scandmavia, Yule 's the name given o the Ubr stines holidays. Hoggn-nott, iby course of law ; for the last would be infringed whenever it suited either cu 
or wid-winter night, at which the Scandinavian Yule began, is supposed to be 
from the slaughtering. hogging (houghing ’} or herding down cattle ou the There are two or three important auxiliaries towards the furtherance of Lord 
night for the wal. Hogmanay-night is stili the name in Scotland for the | Ashley's kind desires for the labouring population; and these he would do 
first wight of Yule among the common people. well to cultivate and extend before he proceed far in the project we are now 

IMPORTANT Discovery.—( Important if true !)—We find the following in the \considering. Popular, sound, moral education should be warmly promoted 
—— eae :—We learn that M. Daniel Borme, « navigator, twenty throughout the country generally, and throughout the manufacturing districts 
three years of ag, has recently invented a warlike machine of such powerfu inost particularly. It is by the early and careful inculeation of good moral 


effect tha’, ve'euded by it, towns can no longer be carried by assault. This | idi i 
machine, ‘raly inferual, of which gunpowder sabe no pirs of ite compesit 8 principles, and the consciousness of an all-presiding and benevolent Provi- 
would, it is said, be capsble of destroying by an explosion, without noise, aij) dence that evil and discontented thangite wil be ; 


the enemy’s troops at a distance of one thousand yards from the town to be at- |time habits of cheerful content will become more or less prevalent, the people 
tacked This young man has written to the minister of war, requesting to at large will gradually become better acquainted with the principle that guides 


aerally to a large extent; yet, whatever certain journals may assert to the con- 


beau = wen os experiment with this prodigious inveution ‘and directs the mutual! relations of the Employer and the Employed, and they 
r ey: 4 March, strawberries were soldin Covent Garden market at will learn to submit to circumstances which can understand but cannot control 
s 6d. an ounce. 
: ‘The benevolent encouragement of spade-husbandry, through the medium of the 


Sratus or rar Duke or Gorvox.—Preparations are commenced for erect- ily i 
ing Castle-street, Aberdeen, tne statue of the Duke of Gordon. An immense # 
block of Peterhead granite, from the Stirling Hill Quarries, weighing 10 tons, ‘those auxiliaries; by this a healthy exercise is promoted, a laudable emulation 
was brought to the intended site on the same day, and workmen are now busi- | encouraged, and substantial aid is administered in, the least offensive manner, 


ly employed upor. it. Aberdeen paper. True, the operation of this benefit is yet small, but landlords will go on to en- 
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large it when they sce its effects on the population around them, and the ad- decidedly opposed to the proposed annexation, for nearly similarjreasons. The 
vantages to society at large ; and the people themselves will grow emulous in lines of argument, in fact, ran so nearly parallel in those two letters that we do 
proportion to the success of the experiment and the example of their neigh- enoogh in adopting the shorter of the two, to place against the Message, as 
pours. ‘lo these we weuld add a third help. Teach the labouring classes (o fair exponents of the opposite views of the question. 


respect the mselves, by treating merit with respect, and by the rich giving their And here it would be right for us at least, to leave it, were it not that a 
countenance and approbation freely, where it is deserved. ‘rong allegation is put forth of English projects upon Texas, and of the diplo- 


It may be true, we fear if rs trae, that noblemen and gentlemen in the po- macy of ber mimsters with a view to the furtherance of important ulterior ends. 
sition of Lord Ashley may be but partially possessed of the Statistics of tue ‘Phe late Mr. Upshur, in his despatches to the United Sta‘es Ministers at the 
question, and may easily be misled by their kind hearts and evedulous faith mM Texan, the Mexican, and the English governments, repeatedly and prominently 
accounts of a one-sided and prejudicial nature ; but the good sense at the advanced the argument that England had warmly and steadily in view the pur- 
foundation of their character, and the honest zeal by which they are actuated pose of extinguishing slavery in Texas asthe most direct means of extermina- 
cannot fail to produce substantial good, even in the enquires and discussions ting in the United States; thereby crushing her rivalry in the growth and 
which they cause. As for the present question, his Lordship must fail in i, supply of Cotton, Sagar, and other tropical productions, and paving the way 
since it has become a caticet one. ‘The weight of the aumetry and its acknow- {7 a permanent predominating influence in Texas, if not of even colonising it. 
ledged majority must determine it, for the present, whatsoever may be the Whe n Mr Upshur addressed Mr. Everett, the American Minister at St. James’. 
merits of the amendment lately mooted m the subject, n September last, he promptly received a reply, a portion of 


vuich we are bound to give as follows,— 

I had an wvterview with Lord Aberdeen the first day of his return to town, 
having requested it while he was yet in the country. I had several matters to 
tw agricultural improvement such as it never received before, such as will be bring to his notice, as you will have seen from the preceding despatches for- 
lasting and onward, and such, indeed, as may practically render their efforts warded by Uns steamer. Having disposed of them, I then. in obedience to 
your instrnetions, alluded to the agency which the British Government were 
supposed to be exeretsing to procure the abolition of slavery in Texas. Lord 
Aberdeen said he was glad [ had mentioned tms subject, for it was one on 
jurtunately, the Seltishness, which is the vice of the landholders im the *g2Tt- which be mtended himself to make some observations. His attention had 
gate, has neither common sense, patrivuisin, nor pradence.  [t has nothy g but veen called to some suggestions in the American papers in favour of the an- 
the dark, burrowing, ove desire, of accumulating for itself, without regard te "exttion of fexas to the Union, by way of counteracting the designs imputed 
to Laglend ; and he would say, if this measure were undertaken on any such 
grounds, it would be wholly without provocation. England had acknowledged 
he mdependenee of Texas, and had treated and would continue to treat her 
abolitivn of those laws, or of such a modification of Liem as would open, much as an independent Power. That England had long been pledged to encourage 
vider than at present, a field ef forcign competition, are beginning to turn) tue abolition of the slave trade and of slavery, as far as her influence extended, 
their attention to the theory and the chemistry of Agriculture ; they are study» @”! 1 every proper way, but had ne wish to interfere im the internal concerns 

: of loreign Governments She gave her advice where she theught it would be 
acceptable, in favour of the abolition of slavery, but nothing more. In refer- 
ence to Texas, the suggestion that England had made or intended to make the 
sunilar exertions, anc,—be it fairly admitted,—not a lew are lending pecuniary) abolition of slavery the condition of anv treaty arrangement with her was whol- 
assistance, or equivalent advantages, to them tenants, to encourage them t ly without foundation ‘It had never been alluded to in that connexion. Ge- 
go on unproving the farms im their enltiwation. Had this been done long ago, "°" Hamilton as commissioner from Texas, had proposed that England should 

make or gearanty a loan to Texas, to be used to aid her in obtaining from Mex- 

ico tue recognition of her independence, and in other ways ta promote the de- 

spirits which have been evoked, and the ummense treasure which Las been velopement of her resources; and he himself (Lord Aberdeen) had at first 
spent by both parties. Had the landlord been properly aware that liberality, choughi somewhat favourably of the proposition, considering Texas as a fine, 
towards his tenant, and an occasional outlay of his own capital in a pradent| promising country, which it would be good policy to help through her tempora- 
ry embarrassments.--Bet, on mentioning the project to his colleagues, they 

| deewed it wholly inexpedient, nor did he himself continue to give it counten- 
is mee; nor was the |cun, as proposed by General Hamilton, and at first favoura- 
begun, if only for their own sakes. ‘They are now tauly awakened, alarmed, »ly viewed by himself, in the slightest degree connected with the abolition of 
and selfishness produces what philanthropy entreated tor in vain. slavery as a cond'tion or consequence. In the course of the last summer he 

‘There is no class of society among whom improvements are so slow, as the #4 been waited upon, as he supposed I was aware at the time, by a deputation 
of Amencan abolitionists, who were desirous of engaging the British Govern- 
‘ment in some such measure, (viz., of a loan, connected with the abolition of 

slavery.) but that he had given them no countenance whatever. 
the same opportunities of intercommunmion and comparison of opinion on mat- Such is the substance of Lord Aberdeen’s remarks on the subject. Aware 
ters connected with their pursuits, which manufacturers have; they are, be- of the great importance which would be attached to them, I took them down 
sides, it must be confessed, but superficially educated, considering the impor-| ‘8 Writing, as soon as | returned home, and sent the memorandum to Lord 
\berdeen, requesting him, if it were inaccurate, to correct it. Thishe did in 
some not material pomts; and the foregoing report of the conversation may 
therefore be regarded as entirely authentic. 

and to treat with disdain any thing that looks like innovation.  !t is true that in returning my memorandum of the conversation, with his corrections, Lord 
some of these evils are graduatly relaxing, and we rarely see an inveterate | Aberdeen recapitulated, in order to the perfect understanding of the case, that 
there has been no communication on the part of England, with Texas, in refer- 
nee to the abolition of slavery, and that no proposition whatever had been 
; : nade to her by England on that subject; the loan proposed by General Ha- 
ignorance in which loo many ol them were plunged, find that to give them tp- nilton, on behalf of the Government of Texas, had no connexion with aboli- 
formation and encouragement, on certain points, is better policy. ‘They art||non: the proposal of a loan to promote that object last summer was the sug- 
now beginning to understand something of the chemistry of Agnulture, and!/zestion of i deputation of private imdividuals, and was at once rejected by 
um 

\lthough England has made no proposition to Texas, and has no intentien of 
- naking abolition the subject of any treaty stipulation with her, they had cer- 
ready to grant. Lands will henceforth yreld larger crops at reduced prices, tainly recommended to Mexico to promote the abolition of slavery by the ac- 
and the former may probably be remunerated without having recourse to Par-, knowledgment of the independence of ‘Texas. But Lord Aberdeen added, 
liamentary protection. Be it so, should such be the effect; in either mode o. that he could not say that this recommendation had been listened to with any 
’ legree of favor, and nothing further was said onthe subject. In afl this there 
vas no reference whatever to the United States. 

This reply was of the date of Nov. 3, 1843, yet Mr. Upshor continued to 
urge his original arguments in subsequent despatches to Texas and Mexico, 
without once alluding to Lord Aberdeen’s remarks. Again, in order to set the 

Tux Annexvrion Treaty with Texas.—This city was startled on matter at rest by the clearest possible exposition of the views on it, entertained 
turday last by a public expose in the columns of The Evening Post. of the)|oy tie British Government, the following despatch — forwarded Gute: Gand 
treaty of aunexauon of Texas to the United States, together with a large ac-|! \oerdeen himsell to Mr. Pakenham, to be communicated to the Government 


Whatever may ultimately ensue the Legislature from the exertions of 
the Anti-corn-law league, ene thing is certam, that they have given an impetus 


in Parliament supererogatory. It is such, doubtless, as common sense and 


true patriotism would dictate, and such as prudence would pursue; but, um 


the good of the community 
The benetit we allude to 1s in this wise; the Corn-law men, in dread of the 


ing Low to reclaim wastes, to umprove poor lands, the nature of composts, the 


best modes of drainage or of irrigation; they are stimulating their tenants to 


we should never have heard of these Corn-laws and Anti-leaguers, the fiery 


manner, was the best means of promoting their happiness and of increasing 
his own wealth, their expenditure and their indulgence would have long since 


agricultural class ; and this for several weighty reasons. In the first place, 
iamilies of that class are, in a measure, isolated trom each other; have not 


tant functions they have to fulfil; consequently, they are apt to adhere some- 
what too strongly to notions handed down to them trom preceding generations, 


follower of old customs. The Corn-law question has also pressed hard upon! 
their attenuon, and the landlords, who would willingly have left them in the 


the rafionale—not the mechanical march—of the cultivation and improvemen 
ef soils. “Any thing, 


” 


say the landlords, “but reduction of rents we are 


viewing the case, the Anti-coru-law men will have done an immense service to 
the country, and we should not be surprised if they will have reduced the ave- 
rage rate of rents also; particularly if the rule of letting continue, as at pre- 
sent, to be according to the average prce of wheat per quarter 


cumulation of official and private documents relating thereto. All these have)! United States, 
subsequently been published by the daily press, therefore we may, without he-, (Ne. 9 } Foreign Utfice, Dec. 3, 1843. 


s much agits av svauied of late in the United 
sitation, make use of as much of the matter as will suffice to elucidate to entertain with 
bearmgs. ‘T’o this end we have mserted in our columns the copy of the Treaty, regard to the Republic of Texas, her Majesty's Government deem it expedient 
itself, and the Message of the President to the U.S. Senate wiich accompa-|'to take measures for stopping at once the misrepresentations which have been 
nied it to that body for ratification. ‘ireulated, and the errors into which of States 

ave fi tof the policy of Great Britain with respect 
Me to all the considerations which make! S¢e™s to have fallen on the subjec 
to l'exas. ‘T'hat policy is clear and simple, and may be stated in a few words. 


such an annexation desirable, and doubtless, as a matter of abstract policy, the} Great Britain has recognised the independence of Texas, and, having dene 
project is one which would have the concurrenee of American citizens. Bu!) go, she is desirous of seeing that independence finally and formally established, 
there are two sides to every argument, and as we do not purpose to take either | and generally recognised, especially by Mexico. But this desire does not arise 
we give, in addition to the documents already mentioned, the letter of Mr,| from any motive of ambition interest, 
Henry Clay, who views the question through a very different medium. Thel which attaches tu the general extension Of our commerc ealings wi 


, counties. 
letter of the last named gentleman has been followed up by one from Mr. Van ye oe. convinced that the recognition of Texas by Mexico must conduce to 


Buren, which, going much more minutely nto details and considerations, takes, the benefit of both these couatres, and, as we take an interest in the well-being 
substantially, the same ground as his hitherto political opponent, and both are) of bo h, and im thei steady advance in power and wealth, we have put our- 
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selves forward in pressing the Government of Mexico to acknowledge Texas as 
independent. But in thus acting we have no occult design, either with reter 
ence tu any peculiar mterest which we might seek to establish in Mexico or 1 
‘Texas, or even with reference to the slavery which now exists, and whici we 
desire to see abolished in ‘Texas. 

With regard to the latter poimt, it must be and ts well known both to the 
United States and to the whole world. taat Great Britain desires, and is con- 
stantly exerting herself to procure, the general abolition of slavery throughout 
the world. But the means which she has adopted, and will continue to adopt, 
for this humane and virtuous purpose, are open and undisguised. She will do 
nothing secretly or underhand. She desires that her motives may be generally 
understood, aud her acts seen by all. 

With regard to ‘Texas, we avow that we wisi to see slavery abolished there, 
as elsewhere, and we should rejoice if the recognition of that country by the 
Meaican Government should be accompanied by au engagement on the part o! 
Texas to abolish slavery eventually, and under proper conditions, throughout 
the Republic. But although we earnestly desire and feel it to be our duty to 
promote such a consummation, we siiall not interiere unduly, or wa an 
per assumption of authority, with either party, in order to insure the adoption 
of such a course. We shill counsel, but we shall not seek to compel, or un- 
duly control, either party. So fa: as Great Britain is concerned, proved other 
states act with equal forbearance, thuse governments will be fully at liberty to 
make their own unfettered arrangements with each other, both im regard to the 
abolition of slavery and in ail other points. 

Great Britain, moreover does not desire to establish in Texas, whether par- 
tially dependent on Mexico or entirely independent, (which latter a ternative 
we consider ic every respect preferabie,) any dominant influence. Sae only 
desires to share her influence equally with all other nations. Her objects are 
purely commercial, and she has no thought or itentiou of seeking to act, di 
rectly or indirectly, in a political sense, ou the United States through Lexas 

The British Government, as the United States well know, have never souglt 
in any way to stir up disaffection or excitement of any kind i the slavehoiding 
States of the American Union. Much as we should wish to see those Siates 

ed on the firm and solid footing wiich we conscientiously believe is to be 
attained by the general freedoin alone, we have never in our treatment oi them 
made any difference between the slaveholding and free States vi tae | non, AL 
are, in our eyes, entitled, as component members of the Union, to equal polit 
cal respect, favour, and forbearance on our part. ‘Lo that wise and just policy 
we shall continue to adhere ; and the governments of the slavelulding States 

y be assured that, although we shall not desist from these open and hones! 
efforts which we have constantly made tor procuring the abolition ui slavery 
throughout the world, we shal! ueither opewly nor secretly resort to any mea- 
sures which can teud to disturb thea internal tranquillity, or thereby to affect 
the prosperity of the American Union. 

You will communicate this dispatch to the United States Secretary of State, 
and if he should desire it, you will leave a copy of it with lim. 

I am, &c. ABERDEEN. 

Right Hon. Richard Pakenham, &c. 

‘This we think is su perfectly plain, candid, aad full, that it is impossible %\ 
miscunstrue it; and accordingly we find that in the President’s Message ticre 
is not the least allusion to any improper interference on the part of (he British 
Government. With these remarks and explanatory quotations we leave Lic 


subject for the prevent. 


MU? Upon making up the matter, in our news columns, with which these re- 


marks are connected, we have found ourselves absolutely compelled to leave 


out the forcible letter of Mr. Clay on the subject. We the less regret it, how: 
ever, as ere this it 1s doubtless in the hands of al! ou this continent who mer 


est themselves in the affair. 


*,* We learn with great satisfaction tliat the favourite veteran of the drama 
Mr. Wallack, purposes early in the ensuing week to give a Lecture witli read. 
ings, recitations, &c., connected with the profession of which lie is so dist 
guished a member. We trust the news is true, but we have not yet seen any 
advertisement, nor have we heard precisely when or where it Is to take place. 


*,* We beg to thank our kind correspondents in Philadelphia and Provi- 
dence for forwarding to us, voluntarily, the accounts of their St. George's fes- 
tivals ; we feel identified with them through this mark of their regard and es- 
teem. 

N. B. Mr. John Eadie is appointed our Agent at Lowell, Mass. 


Music and Miusical Intelligence. 


We have recently witnessed some of the effects produced in giving concerts 
with the voluntary (which means unpaid) assistance of vocal and instrumental 
professors ; and svoth to say we never wish to witness such effects again. ‘The 
artists who hope to make emoluments by such aid will be greatly mistaken, and 
what is worse they will be likely to * lose caste ” 
their concerts marks for ridicule. Concert givers !—Instead of taking assistance 
gratis, and giving to each assistant half a dozen tickets, pay them reasonably, 
insist on the duties being well, truly, and prompély periorimed, do not give one 
ticket im such a direction, and endeavour according to your best means to have 
an audience distinguished for taste and judgment. If a celebrated artist offers 
vis assistance, take it ; he will be sure to acquit himself properly for lis own 

.ake, but do not consider ali proffered assistance a gain. 


We do not wish, at this moment, to be more particular in our remarks on this, 
nead, they will however be well understood in the proper directions. In the | 


present condition of musical taste we think it will be found necessary, aye and 
economical, to get up concerts independently, and in the best manner. We 
shall not close our brief observations, nevertheless, without mentioning by name 
one popular artiste who is uot only always ready, but always effective, in the 
free aid which she so frequently gives in the cause of benevolence or of kinc- 
ness. We mean Madame Utio, and we may add our congratulations on what 
has come to our ears, that two at least of the associations to which her valuable 
aid has been offered and accepted, have testified their sense of the obligation 
by the presentation of diamond rngs of great beauty and value. 


themselves as well as make | 


Henri Vrei rfemps has obtained a real and grand triumph at New Orleans’ 
' > > 
ditt, a positive one, for Ole Bulli and Artot had been recently heard and 


judwed. 


The musical population there, expressed their admiration by a gold 
medal with this inseription -—* 29th March, 1844. The dilettanti of New Or- 
jeans to Henri Vieuxtemps Ilomage to the first violinist of his age.” ‘The 
great and sublime artist will be here in a few days, perhaps in the beginning of 
next week. We hear that it is intended to give a great festival when he ar- 
r ve 3, on sucha scale that the remembrance of it shall not soon be forgotten. 
Phe concert will be unique—in the full meaning of the word—oue only is to be 
expected, and the chaice will be perfect. Amongst other performances will be 
* Les Ary eges,”’ a tremendous piece with violoncello obligato accompaniments, 
and performed for the first time in New York This intelligence has been com- 
municate dtous apon good authority, and we congratulate the musical public 
tud ourselves therenpon. Vieuxtemps is, in our poor opimion, decidedly the 
most finished performer and the most classical m musical idea and expression, 


# any artist that has ever appeared in this country. He is altogether without 
clap-trap, his mstrument speaks his musical thoughts, and these are elegant, 
smooth, polished, true, and sweet. 

New Music.—The followmg are just published by C. G. Christman, 404 
Pearl Street j 

Texas aud Oregon Grand March, and Tyler s Grand Veto Quick Step.— 
Composed by Anthony Philip Hetnrich.—We would not have our readers ima- 
gine that because the Utles of these publications are fanciful and have little 
anilogy with the music, that the latter is to be lightly esteemed. On the con- 
trary they bear all the marks of an experienced and well-educated musician. It 
way be an objection to the mere tyro that these have been elaborated in a de- 
gree lar beyond what is usually bestowed on such subjects, but the connoisseur 
will see in them the hand of a master. In fact they are no mean studies for 
the Pianoforte. 

Mr. Winchester has published No. 3 of the 

Mesican. Atnum.—Edited by E. Ives, Jun —We have already spoken in 


erms Of deserved praise of this clever work, which consists of “ concerted 


pieces for Soprano voices,’’ and is very suitable to the social home party. ‘The 
present number has six pieces of this description, arranged from Bellini, Bertini, 
Mozart, and the late D. Dution, Jun 
MUSIC IN EUROPE. 
From our Paris Correspondent. 

A new Opera, in two acts, by Halevy, is announced 

The “ Miserere” and the * Ave Maria,” by Donizetti will also be soon per- 
formed at the French Opera of Paris. 

“ La Polka,” the new danse now in fashion at Paris, is so much in favour in 
the private balls, that the theatres have given an exhibition of it, to the greatest 
delight of the numerous individuals who were not yet initiated into these new 
mysteries. ; 

Duprez is always the lion of the day ; all the Londoners will see “* William 
Yell ;"’ Mr. Bunn of course does not object to that. 

Perrot and Carlotta Grist are doing wonders at the Queen's Theatre ; the 
vew ballet * La Smeralda’’ is very highly spoken of. 

Cerio, the celebrated Italian dancer, was several days in Paris, but she did 
not appear. She had an engagement at Brussels for 16 nights ; she was to go 
uierwards to London, where she will perform in the eanly part of May. 

A new opera, the libretto by Serzle, the music by Audéer, has been announced ; 
the title spoken of is ** La Syrene.” 

Tialixrg.—As it was said in our last mention of this great pianist, he gave, 
on the Sth of March, a great Concert for a benevolent Society of Naples. He 
arrived at Rome on the 10th, where he spent a week of feast andtriumph. On 
the 20th Le was expected at Florence and his intenuun was to begin his jour- 
ney to France onthe 26th. Thalberg will reach Pars towards the 8th or the 
10th of April, will go to London and from thence wiil sail for New York. 
America is always his idee fixe 

* Hernani,” a new opera seria by Verdi, has been given with great suecess 
at Venice. ‘The maestro, Verdi, had already established his reputation with 
* Nabucco”? and * I Lombardi.” 

Rossini has composed a cantate for a great festival given at ‘Turin, in honor 
jof the 300th anniversary of Torqguate Tasso's birth day. ‘The piece was en- 
cored three times. 


Opera.—Palmo's Theatre. 


This house opened for a second series, of twelve nights, on Monday evening 


last, under the direction of Signor De Begnis, whose talents as a Bulfo singer 
and actor have not to be stated at this time of day, and whose capacity as di- 
rector is not to be surpassed. ‘Ihe house has been touched up a little in the 
interior, and one or two alterations have taken place ; particularly in the inclo- 
sure of four private boxes on each side of the second tier, an accommodation 
which will doubtless be tound acceptable to private parties who wish to enjoy 
the entertainments among themseives. Segnor and the Signora Valtellina have 
reured from the company ; we can hardly say so has Anéogninz, for he was little 
|more than nominally attached to the former establishment ; and the Signore 
| De Begnis, San Qurrico, and Martim are the p We hear 
‘that a capital prome basso cantante is unmediately expected from New Orleans ; 
his name is Santi, and upon bis arrival it is not improbable that the “ Don 
Giovanni ’ of Mozart may be putin preparation. ‘lhe more immediate pieces 
after that which is at present im representation are “ La Sonnambula” by 
Bel ini, and “ L’Eliswe d’Amore by Donezetts. 

The present series commenced with Rossini’s celebrated “11 Barbiere di 
Sivigha,” m which De Beyns played his old and orginal character, Figaro , 
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which he really acts with all the volatility and the mischievous, intriguing qua- of making every work of that description consist of three volumes, without more 
lities which attach to that well known personage ; Signor San Quirico played nor fewer. This, they al] agreed, had sometimes the effect of cramping the 
the Dottore Bartolo to admiration ; his singing is not remarkably sweet, but he scope of the author, and sometimes of making him feeble in being obliged to 
understands operatic business well , he is evidently a good musician, has much write up to the orthodox quautity. One among them insists that (ales should 
comic humour, and, judging from numerous minor actions and gestures, we not be much longer than dramas, and that there is ample opportunity for a wri- 
should say he is a gentleman in demeanour. He gave abundant satisfaction ter of talent and spirit to infuse all the passion, the incident, and the moral, ne- 
throughout the whole performance. Martini was very effective as the satur- cessary, into a story which could be read within the time that a drama could be 
nine and cadaverous Maestro di Capella, Don Basio. ‘The audience and our- acted. 
selves were perfectly delighted with the manner in which the Signorina Bor- In the course of renewed conversations on this matter there are several pithy 
ghese acted the part of Rosina ; it was full of lively play, esyneglerie, and mis- observations made, much wit is displayed and many characteristic features are 
chief, and the varying expression of her countenance well harmonised with her exhibited. Jn fine, six of the party agree, each to write a story of the given di- 
acting. But—we are bound to say i1t—she cannot sing the part. Her voice mensions, in which all that is essentia! in awakening and keeping up interest in 
1s too light, thin, and * tinsel,’’ for the proper sustaining of the music assigned the mind of the reader shall be attended to; these are successively read,one on 
to her, which last, if we judge rightly, requires some body, roundness and rich- each morning daring a week, and these, altogether, are the matter of the book 
ness of tone. A mezzo soprano would be a fitter quality of voice. She wants’ before us. 
the power, also, of holding out and communicating, as it were, the most tmpor- But what are these stories, after all’ The first is one which has been am- 
tant musical passages. In short. it was more a vaudeville than a singing voice, plified from one by Boccace ; the second from an old English dramatist ; the 
The ** Una voce poco fa,” as sung by her, instead ef retaining prommently the third from a play lately acted here, in which Mr. Macready was recently so great, 
motif, was frittered away into a th | pplied roulades , it was not the jas Melantius; the fourth from a ‘Spanish Dramatist ; the fifth from an old tale 
world’s favourite, “Una voce,” but Borghese’s variation of it. Again it 18 in verse by Heywood ; and the sixth from the “ Pericles” of Shakspeare. We 
most usual for the Prima Donna to make the lesson song her chef deuvre ; but do not think that any one of these is well doi.e—speaking emphatically—be- 
we were miserably disappointed in finding that she selected a sprightly but in- cause the writers have stuck to the texts on which they have enlarged, too li- 
significant French chanson. These are no considerable drawbacks, for, al- berally. The narratives have too much of a dramatic air about them and have 
though good acting is always both acceptable and necessary, yet singing is the caused the supposed authors to fail shost in the very aim concernir g which they 
— of the opera. ; : were most earnest. To carry out their design properly, the stories should have 
he orchestra is complete and very excellent ; it is led by that fine violinist, been all ortgmma/, and containing the literary qualities in question. Thus far 
they are failures, but as * stories of the Drama,” explaining the plots and char- 
‘acters, and thereby tending to make audiences understand the minute delicacies 
We would take the opportunity to inform Sig. Palmo that the stench—it 18) of the pieces and the spirit of each character, this kind of writing might be 
the true expression—ensuing from the escaped gas, is most offensive, and mede exceedingly useful ; 2 smal! society of literary men might take this mat- 
should be looked to without delay. ter up among them, with advantage both to themseives and to the drama itself ; 
a if weil done it would likewise be acceptable to the lovers of the acted drama, 
Che Drama. and assuredly it would be the means of teaching a due appreciation of the most 
_ prominent characters and of the most delicate literary beauties. 

Park Tneatae.—English opera is having a prosperous run here, with the|| The book itself, therefore, is somewhat of a curiosity, and is well deserving 
Neguins aud Shrivall in the principal characters. They have appeared in the|/of consideration both from the design which it promulgates, and the manner in 
“ Postullion of Lonyumeau,” “ La Sonnambula,” and “ Fra Diavolo,” in all) which it has been executed thus far—for there is an intimation at the close, 
which they have given much satisfaction. We consider Mrs. Seguin to have that it may possibly be continued. 
improved greatly, albeit we thought so highly of her talents before she left the Tae Pitorm’s Dream; anv oruer Poems.—By Alfred Wheeler—New 
northern seetion of the Union. Mr. Seguin is a capital artist, but he endan-| York : Saxton & Miles —We took up this little volume of Poetry with more 
gers his reputation by acting somewhat too much ; we grant his talent as an anxious solicitude than common, and read the several articles which: fill its pages 
actor, but let him keep it in restraint. For instance, his Bijou in the “ Postil- with a jealous care and anxiety, perhaps peculiar to ourselves ; and great was 
hon” is gesticulated to downright caricature, yet something for Bijou's vulgar jour relief of soul upon finding that we could conscientiously aad warmly ex- 
assumption would be admissible enough. We regret that our approval of Mr press our satisfaction in the perusal. Except the first, the Poems in the volume 
Shrivail should be rather for gentleman-like presence and deportment, and are short, and have probabiy been of a fugitive uature ; they breathe the true 
sound judgment as a musician, than for effectiveness in singing ; his voice spirit of poetry however, and are replete with that which should ever accompany 
wants volume, it is also of limited compass, and the fa/setto, which he must a poetic temperament—bvenevolence of feeling and expausiveness of sentiment. 
consequently use largely, is lamentably weak. His middle voice, however, The words also are well chosen, aud the versification tree. Once o¢ twice the 
is clear, sweet, and of tolerable volume. rhyme is defective, but these are small faults. Mr. Wheeler is a member, and 

We must not omit to mention, in ovr best terms of commendation, the per- a zealous one, oi the ** New York Society of Literature,” whose first anniver- 

We congratulate him on his present 


This truly clever actress bas grown im cur esti- sary we recorded some little time ago. 
success, yet assure him we shall look for still higher things in due tme, from 


and musician, Rapett:, and the choruses are well directed under the care of M. 
Euenne. 


furmances of Mrs. H. Hunt. 
ma‘ion for a loog period ; she has all the qualities of a versatile and discrimi- 
nating ac ress and selcom, if ever, fails to come off with additional wreaths such an intellect as we know his to be. 
At ore time we fel under the necessity to use rather hard terms of criviciem in A New Spimiror tur Aer. Edited by R.H. Horne. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers.—A charming book! Every body's book! We know not how 
any one having a taste for the English liera:ure of the day, and any, the least, 
curiosity to know aught of those who contribute to it, can bearto be without 
it. It contains brief accounts of and remarks on Dickens, Lord Ashley, South- 
jwood Smith, Ingoldsby, Landor. the Howitts, Pusey, James, Talfourd, Sidney 
doubt not, was that of Joseph, in the new farce of ** The Young Scamp.” The Smith, Wordsworth, Macauley, Tom Hood, Miss Martineau, Knowles, Macready, 
latter was produced et ths house on Thursday evening, but we were unable Bulwer, Ainsworth, Carlyle, and many others of high estimation. The work 
to witness it on that occasion. is from the pen of one who has a critical and discriminating mind. He cannot 
The Seguins are preparing an English version of Donizetti's “ Anna Bolena,”” always be mght in his judgments and conclusivns, because no man is infallible ; 
and of Rossim’s operas, “ Barber of Seville” and ** Cinderella.” but he opens up numerous beauties, he dispenses many new and important 
Bowery Tueatre —The Comedy of ‘ Money,” and the Melodrames of lights, and he renders reeders infinitely more familiar with the writers whose 
“ The last days of Pompeu,” &c , are in course of perfurmance here. The Works they admire, than probably they ever before. It is an admirable book ! 
impuse given to tne popularity of this house does not siacken ; large audiences —and the price 1s only two shillings ! 
ase found here every aight. _ axp Lonpon Quarterty Reviews, ror 1844.—These 
Otyuric Tueates —The manager sceme to have stolen a march upon the Standard periodical Criticisms are still upheld in all their pristine vigour, and 
Park, aud tas produced “The Young Scamp” i excellent style here. in ad- are put forth at a price which ought to insure them an extensive sale. The 
vance of that theatre. It will be well remembered, by all who frequented the! Prese™t numbers are full of excellent articles, one in particular in the Edinburgh 
French opera at Niblo’s last summer, as ** Le Garmin de Paris,” trom which bi a review of that ian distinguished in Infamy, Barcre, a portion of which we 
“The Young Scamp” is adapied. Richer was exceed.ngly great m the Pet, — transfered into our columns to-day. It is from the pen of T. B. Macaviey, 
but Miss Clarke, of this theatre, has gone beyoud him. She perfectly e‘ectri- 4 
fied the audience,—the audience do we sey' She overpowered the feelings of 
the actors themselves, “albeit unused to the me'ting mood,” aud she is ever, ONDAY EVENING, May 6.—Last night but two of The Operatic Engagement—The 
night voerferously called for as soon as the piece is over. We sincerely rejoice out Rpm yg ty New York) “* Anne Boleyn,” by Donizetti, in which Mrs. SE- 
iu the growing tame of this promising young actress, for she is a scion of that will pesterm. 
Shekspernian stock, the late John Clarke, than whoma wore currect reeder or WEDNESVAY—Lasi uight but one of the Operatic Engagement—“ Anne Boleyn,” 
judicious critic, the higher walke of t.e drama, vever existed. 
On Monday evening (see edvertisemevt) that excel ent comedian, Mr. Hol- 
land, will take his He has an excellent bill, consisting of Paul Pry,” 
chiet character by himself ; * Macbeth,” trevest.e, with Mitchell in the chef SATURDAY—Mr. SEGUIN’S Benefit, and last appearance of Mrs. and Mr. SEGUIN 
character ; and “Mrs. White and Mrs. Peter White.” The house will or) %¢Mr SHRIVALL. 
PAUL PRY loguitur ; 


allusion |o a bad style of uttering sentiment, which she had. She promptiy 
amended of them, and we have the vanity to take some share of the merit ol 
the reform. We have subsequently observed well her professioval performan- 
ces, and do not hesitate to pronounce her at this time a distinguished ornsment 
to the stage. Her performance of Forfunro is a gem, and such likewise, we 
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crammed, of course. 
| pot ee dropt in—beg pardon—Hope | don’t intrude—If it isn’t an im- 
pertinent question—are you going to 
Literary Notices. HOLLAND'S BENEFIT 


Cuatsworts ; or THE Romance or a Werx —Edited the author o1 a the Olympic Theatre,on Monday next. | have “ kindly consented to appear for that ni 
” appear | 
“Tremaine,” & New York: Harper & Brothers. On perceiving the Edi- oii, Paul iret appearance at the Olympic: MITCHELL 
‘ortal stamp of this publication, we fancied that the new fashion had been fol-|/ wii) conciude the What thins of mest 
lowed in the case, that for Edetor we were to understand Author, and we anti-||intrade, and | know that Holland will be glad to see you. Adieu ’” May 4-it. 
cipated @ treat such as Mr. Ward can give in a higher degree than most other | T. GEORGE’S CRICKET CLUB OF NEW YORK.—Norice.—The next monthly 
writers of fiction. In this we were egregiously disappointed, for there is not a mooting of this ib, will ve held at Clarke & Brown's New Room, on Monday even- 
paragraph in the book which denotes his pen. Let it be understood, however, Oth inst., at 7 o'clock. Punctual attendance is requested, 
that the source of disappointment is derived from that very imprimatur, for ‘New Yous, ee WS. JACESON, Ses'y. 
there are in the work many matters of an interesting description, well wrought, NEW YORK CRICKET CLUB. 
out ; aud we should ‘not be surprised if the design, comprehended in the in- > seuenene are informed that Monday and Saturday are appointed as the r 
troductory portion of it, should be adopted on this side of the water. Sap Sosy. 
A large company of visitors are supposed to be assembled at Chatsworth, in vl : ee eee, & NEW yous FASHIONS IN LADIES’ HATS. 
Derbyshire, the magnificent seat of his Grace the Duke of Devonshire. Among) snd seiiing shove Canal Strest, is now open 


them are a few remarkable for their literary, critical, and conversational talents ;! It is expressly designed to be a depot wherein Ladies may be certain of finding an am- 
|ple and varied supply of all the most fashionable, beautiful, and durable straw hats, as 


affords the of ij a 
‘ntroduced is one tyrning upon the English fashion in the literature of fiction, ~ adopted there, to the Ladies of this, the real Metropolis of 1. wiMey 3° 
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ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS—PUBLISHED WEEKLY 
EMBELLISHED WITH UPWARDS OF 30 ENGRAVINGS IN EACH NUMBER 
HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, Established May 14, 1542—a Pictured Family 
Newspaper, containing Essays on Public Affairs. Literature, Fine Arts, The Drama, 
Sporting lateiligence, Science, and a record of allthe events of the week at home, abroad, 
or in the Volonies ; we whole illustrated in a high style of art by engravers of the first 
eminence, printed in a form convenient fur binding, and comprising 16 PAGES and 48 


COLUMNS UF LETTER PRESS, in a typography consistent with the beauty and nea | 


ness of the Embellishments. | 
The Proprietors of the lu. LUSTRATED LONDON NEWS have no longerto usher | 
fore the world a mere prospectus of a purpose and design. fhe project which they at 
first conceived in @ spirit of sanguine ainbition, has within a comparatively short period,) 
been crowned with the most gratifying and unprecedeated success. With the rapidity of 
ical vegetation, their seed has grown to truit, and tue ILLUSTRATED LONUVON 


ceeding all its temp les inthe a nt of public patronage allotted to it, can clalina) 
CIRCULATION UF 50,v00 
and proudly takes rank as the first of all the weekly journals of the empire. 


‘Yhe fact is a source of miagied gratitude and pride—of pride, because no expedients of | 
imposition—no mean subterfuges nave veen resorted to, but a stand has been made upon | 


the simpie merits of a syste; which its propretors have only ow to study to improve into 
as much perfection as a newspapercan attain. To the 1LLUSTRATED LUNDOw NEWS, 
the community are indebted for the first combination of all the varieties of public intelti- 
gence, with the fertile and exhaustiess resources of the fine arts—the development of a 
new and beautiful means of extending and Coutiruing the interests of society over ail the 


topics within the circic of its liie and action—the giving brighter presence and more vivid | 
and palpable character and reality to every salient poiut and feature in the great panorama | 


of publiciife. 


Aad in the cementing of this new and happy union, the Editer of this newspaper has! | 
sought no adventitious aids to attain his purpose of success. He has not paudesed to the | 


ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Sqnare), N.Y., has a! 
ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Gr enhouse plan's of all the most 
jesteemed species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Piauts, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. 
Orders tor Fruit and Ormameutal Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. Bouquets of choiwe 
flowers tastefully put up at all seasons. 
| N.B.—Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c. 
'Gentiemen supplied with experi G , and Gardeners et character with pia- 
ces. Ap. 


AMATEURS ON THE FLUTE.—Mr. Barton, (pupil of the late Nicholson,) 
| respectfully begs to announce that it is his intention to give instruction on the Flute. 
'Mr. Barton p:ofesses to teach according to the method purified by the celebrated master, 
|Charles Nicholson. 

Forterms and particulars application may be made at Signor Godone, Masic Store, 


|Broadway, and Mr. Stocdart’s Pianoforte manufactory. Jan, 20-11. 


WS is now the only FAMILY NEWSPAPER 1 characterized, which, ex- | —- 
J M. TRIMBLE, Carpenter, Tueatre Alley, (between Ann and Beexman-streets,) Ne 
Y 


ork. 


‘0 = Jobbing of every description executed on the most reasonable terms. 


IL? Rooms of every description fitted up Neatly, Speedily, and Reasonably. 
May 27-3m 


RADER, 46 Chatham Street, New York, dealer in imported Havana and Principe 
e Segars in all theirvariety. Leaf Tobacco for Segar Manulacturers, and manutac- 


|tured Tobacco. Ap. 20-ly. 


hk. BRYAN, SURGEON DENTIST, 
MEMBER OF THE “AMERICAN SOCIETY OF DENTAL SURGEONS,” 
80 Chamber-Street, near Broadway, 
ESPECTFULLY notifies the public and those who were his patrons daring his former 
residence, of fifteen years, in Chamber-st.. Warren-st., Murray-st., and Broadway, 


prejudices of the high, nor the passions of the lower orders of society,—he has avowed that he has recently returved from the West Indies, and continues the practice of Den- 
the countenance of no party in the state or among the people, but taking the high ground | istry in all ite branches, embracing the latest improvements in the rt, on mogerate terms 

trality, has contented | if with the advocacy of justice, morality and truth—to!/ Those unacquainted with his professional standing are, by permission, referred to Dr. 
raise the standard of public virtue—to paijiate the distresses of the poor—to aid the be- |\VaLENTINE Mort, Dr. Jouw ©. CuBesiman, Da. Francis E. BERGER, and isaac J. 


nevolence of the rich—to give a healthy moral tone to the working of our social system 
—to uphold the great principles of humanity —to promote science —encoursge belles jetters 
and beaux arts—foster genius and help the oppressed—in « word, to entist al! the ‘nobler 


of vations as of men, This should be the enlarged purpose of the honest public journal- 
ist, and to take its humble paitiuthe promotion of such purpose is the cherished and 
avowed ambition of the LLLUsTRATED LONDON 


To achieve this, the proprietors have not scrupied to enlist the first available talent. | 


influences which impel the progress vi civilization aad tend to dignify the character alike | 


Esy , Dentist 
N.B.—He will remove on the first of May, to No 54 Warren-st. Ap. 64f. 

RUSSELL’S NEW COLLECTION OF AMERICAN SEEDLINGS.—Azatias, 
e KHopopENDRONS, Gerantums, Roses, and are now many of them in fine 
bloom at the Garden and Conservatories in Heary Street, near the South terry, Brooklyn, 
slate establishment of Mr. Perry) His new variety of Ruopopenpeon 
is the most magnificent (lowering plant now in this Country, and cannot be seen elsewhere. 
His new Azalias consist of both Greenhouse aod hardy Garden varieties ; his new Dan- 


both in literature and art, and the consequence has been a declaration of public opiuion. lntas, LaDY AsuBuRTON, and Mas. WEessteR,are now for sale, in roots or plants, from 


in their favor and the recorded encouragement and welcome of the whole provincial press 
Whea this beautiful work is consitered in all its details—the talent and skill of the. 
artists —the elaborate execution of the engraver, notwithstanding the rapidity with which 
many of the engravings have beea done—the varied talent dispiayed im the editorial de 
partment—the veauty of its printing—the quality of its paper, and, unlike all ofher new s-| 
pape-s, is well worthy of preservation, forming as it does a splendid volume every halt 
year, and a work of art never surpassed,—besides vserious other items whicn could be 
enumerated, it must ve acknowedged, that in these days of Cheap literatire, is beyond) 
comparison the greatest wonder that ever issued from the press. 
*,* The great success of the Illustrated London News renders it necessary that the 
public should be on their guard that inferior publications are not substituted for this paper 
UP The * lilustrated London Nows” 13 published every Saturday, and maybe had of ali the 
ooksellers in the United States and Canada. 
N.B.—Also ali the back uumbers. 


** The Blood is the Life of the Flesh.’—lUory Writ | 
BRANDRKETH'’S PILLS PURIFY ‘THE BLOOD. | 


| 


March 16-f 


$2 to 50 cents each. 

Bovugvets, beautifuily made up, at reasonable prices. 
FAMMANY HALL, (RE-OPENED,) 
|\Corner of Nassau and Frankfort-s‘reets, fronting the Park and City Hall, N.Y. 
} | = PROPRIETOR of this well known establishment having recently at great expense 


Ap. 13-3t. i.s. 


enlarged, retitted, and newly furmshed it in a style that will bear comparison with 
any Public House inthe Union, ts now ready to accommodate travellers and others wno 
may visit the city. The Lodging Rooms are large and airy, and fitted with the best of 
beds and furniture ; the Retectory,in the basement, is arranged in a style ch»ste and 
neat, where refreshments are furnished at any hour from6am.tol2pM. On the first 
floor, fronting the Park, is a Sitting Room for boarders ; adjoining is a retired Reacing 


||Room, which, together with the general convemences of the liouse, make it a very desi- 
||rable stopping place for the man of business or leisure— it being in the vicinity of all the 


|Places of Amusement, and but a short distance trom the business portion of thecity. The 
charge for Lodgings has been reduced as well as the rate of refreshments. The attend- 
ance isof the frstoider While the Proprietor returns thanks for the liberal patronage 
i bestowed on this House by 4 generous public, he hopes by unre mitted exertions, 


To. the biood is the life of the body, | presume is undisputed, therefore I shall say 
that it being the Seat of Lirr, it must also be the seatot disease. If di be in! 
the blood, we should abstract the disease oniy,not the blood itself. itis the unpurities; 
which must be removed by Brandreth’s Pius to secure our health, in all states of the wea- 
ther, iu all situations, anc in all climates The blood, tike a good spirit, is always trying 
to benefit the bouy by its struggles to expel impurities. Butit is not capable to effect its! 
own purification at ail times ; to do this it must often have assistance. When the blooe 
is loaded with impurities, especially in this climate, the ¢ q e inay be fatal, provi- 
ded the blood 1s not purified at once, and this is sure to be effected if Brandreth’s Puis are) 


No time must be iost by the use of foolish :ewedies, such as bleeding or mercury, for 
they both ouly put off the evil day to make it more fatal. Even ia wflammatory iseases, 
bleeding never vught to ne resorted to, for in nine cases out of ten it will take away the 
power of nature to effect the cure,even when aided by Brandreth’s Pills. They can take 
out the ampurities from the blood, but alas! they cannot put new blood into the body im | 
mediately, this requires time, but they CAN REGENERATE OLD BLOOD, but the old blood) 
Must be there. It 1s at all times easier to eradicate mercury from the system and restore. 
the mercurialized being t» fuil health, than it 1s to effect the restoration of the man whe! 
has repeatedly been bled. Bleeding and the effects of opium are the greatest antagonists, 
the Brandreth’s Pills have to contend against. Let us twerefore be wise, and when sick- 
ness assails us, abstract the visease OUT OF THE BLOOD, not the blocd out of the body, 
which bleeging does. 

Now, drandreth’s Pills not only purify the blood, but they lessen the quantity, at the) 
same time they make the quality better. They only take the worn out parts from the blood. 
those which, if retained, would be a source of disease. The good effects which are de | 
rived from Brandreth’s Pills have to be felt tobe believed. The seeds of decay can be 
constantly eradicated by their use, and the Paincirce or Lire—TuHEeE BLoop—suengthen- 
ed, Thus enekes vigor of body and mind to a period when we lave been accustomed 
to see the faltering step and the enfeebled intellect. 

Let no one suppose that the Brandreth’s ills are not always the same. They are 
They can never be otherwise. The principles upon which they are made are so unerring, 
that a million pounds coula be made per day without the most remote possibility of a mis-, 


take occurring. Get the genuine, that is ail, and the medicine will give you full satistac-| | 


tion. 

When the Blood is in an unsound condition, itis as ready for infection, as land ploughed 
and harrowed 1s to receive the allotted grain. ‘Those who are wise, will therefore com-, 
mence the purification of their blood without delay ; and those who are already attackeo, 
with sickness should do the same. | 

Ladies should use Brandreth's Pills frequently. Ttey will ensure them from severe} 
sickness of the stomach, and. generally speaking. entirely prevent it. ‘the Brandreth, 
Pills are harmiess. They increase the powers of life, they do not depress them. Females} 
will find them to secure that state of health which every mother wishes to enjoy. In 
costiveness, so often prevalent at an interesting period, the Brandreth Pills are a safe and 
effectual remedy. 

There is no medicine so safe as this, it is more easy than castor oil, and is now generally! 
used by numerous ladies through their confinement. Dr. Brandreth can refer to inany of 
our first physicians who recommend his Pills to their patients, to the exclusion of all othe: 
purgatives, aud the Pills, being composed entirely of herbs or vegetable matter, purify the 
blood, and carry off the corrupt humors of the body, in a manner so siinple as to give every 
day ease and pleasure. 

The weak, the feeble, the infirm, the nervous, the delicate, are in a few days strength- 
ened by Brandreth’s Pills, and the worst complaints are removed by perseverance without 
the expense of a physician. Adapted to ali circumstances and situagions, they are the 
best medicines ever invented for families, or to take to sea, preventing scurvy and cost- 
iveness, requiring ho c of diet, particular regimen, or care against taking cold. 

All GENUINE BRANDRETH PILLS have six signatures of Doctor Brandreth on each 
box. Two on each Be carefu: of counterfeits. 

Sold at 25 cents per box, at Dr. Brandreti’s principal otlice, 24] Broadway, and also at 
his retail offices 276 Bowery, and 189} Hudsou-st. ; and by Mrs. Booth, 5 arket-street, 
Brooklyn ; Lyman & Co , Montreal; Rigney & Co , Toronto. Mar. 16-4m. 


ERKINS HOUSE, 19 Pearl Street, Boston.—Messrs. VIGNES & GORDON would 
respectfully announce to their Friends and the Public, that their extensive and com- 
modious Hotel, the PERKINS HOUSE, has been newly furnished throughout, and js now 
in every particular well calculated for the sation of Travellers and the Public 
generally. For comfort, convenience, and location, It is not surpassed by any Hote) in) 
the city ; and they can assure those who may favor them with their patronage that every 


effort will be to have every delicacy on the Table, and their Wines, &c., will be 
found of the best quality. 
Very superior accommodation for families, and charges moderate. Ap. 27-3m. 


WELLMAN, WEBSTER AND NORTON, 
COM™iSSION AND FORWARDING MERCHANTS, 
No. 15 Camp-street, New Oricans. 
L. J. Webster, A . B. Wellman. 


||point ; observe, this article is or 


. L. Norton, H 
Reference—G. Merle, Esq., Wilson & Brown, and Lee Dater & Miller, N. Y. 
Aug. 26-tf. 


strict attention to business, and the wants of his customers to merit a continuation of the 
same. Mar. 16-tf 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
HE Subscriber begs to call the atten\ion of the TRapgE to his Stock of the above well 
T known and highly esteemed Pens, consisting in part of the following -— 
The ** Principality Pen,” No. 1, extra fine points. 
Do do 2, fine do 
Do do 3, medium do 
The design of this Pen isto give a beautiful degree of elasticity, at the same time it 
possesses sufficient strength to renderit durable ; by varying the fitness of the points, it is 
hoped the different styles of hand writing may be suited. 
Joseph Gillott’s Caligraphic Pen, No 5—a frst quality article, on cards. Each package 
of a groce, contains six highly finshed vignettes, as follows :— 
Abbotsford, Stratford-upon- Avon, 
Newstead Abbey, Kenilworth Castile, 
The Pavilion, Brighton, The Custom House, and St Paul's Cathe- 
dra), London. 
No.9 and 10—The Wasntneton Pen, very superior for its elasticity and delicacy of 
ted with en emb i head of Washington. 
The quality of the above is equal to any ever offered iathe U, States, and they are put 


up in a style of h 
UNSURPASSED ELEGANCE. 
Also, on hand, a complete stock of old favorite Pens, viz :— 


ictoria 

Eagle, New York Fountain, 
Peruvian, 


on cards and in boxes. 

The public will best guard against the imposition of counterfeits by observing on each 
genuine Pen, the maker's hame ts stemped tu tuli * Joseph Giilott” and en every pack- 
age a fac simile of his signature. For sale by stationers, and wholesale, by 

HENRY JESSOP, 91 John-street, corner of Gold. 

A few prime Quarto Copying Presses, ** Gillott’s,” also for sale. Nov. 4-ly. 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON RBAILROAD LINE. 
ViA NORWICH AND WORCESTER. 

HE Steamboat WORCESTER, Capt. J. H. Vanderbilt, will leave New York, from 

pier No. | North River, foot of Battery Place, every Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
afternoon, at 5 o'clock. 

Railroad cars leave for Boston immediately on the arrival of the Worcester, at Allen's 
Point, whence passengers are forwarded without change of cars or baggage. 

For further information enquire at the office on the wharf, or to 

D. B. ALLEN, 39 Peck-ship, up stairs. 
N.B —All persons are forbid trusting any one on account of the above boat or owners 
Mar. 16-11. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 
order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 
succeeding day, viz :— 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New) Days of Sailing from 
York Liverpool. 
Cambridge, W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
Engiand, S. Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
Uxtord, J. Rathbone, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16 


Montezuma, (new, A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 
Europe, A.G Furber, ‘Aug. t, Dec. 1, April J Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16 
New York, \Thos. B.Cropper,, Aug. 16, Dec. 16, Aprill6 Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbus, \G. A. Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May 1 Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 
Yorkshire, (new) |D.G. Bailey. Sept.16, Jan. 16, May 16,Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 
Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo- 


|dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels im the trade. 


The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers. 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of sage outwards,is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
description will be provided, ad the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- 
‘nished by the stewards if required. 

Neither the captains erthe owners of these ships will be responsible for | letters 
jparcels or packages sent by them, unless regular of lading are signed , 


to 
GOODHUE & Co., 64 South-street, or 
C. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. Y., 
Feb. 3. and to BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Li 
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